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Who uses oil? Everybody! The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) supplies products of petroleum used— 
directly or indirectly—by every one of the 30 million 
people of the Middle West. — 

v¢ 
The two major products of oil—gasoline and lubri- _ 
cating oil—are essential to motor transportation, to 


U ee on A) industry and to commerce. 
In addition to the major products of petroleum there 


are hundreds of by-products which fill a great variety 


@ of needs and, by eliminating waste, help to make pos- 
sible the low price of the major products. The man who 
] rides over an asphalt road—the woman who oils her E 
Be 


sewing machine—is using a product of petroleum. 





The wheels that are busily whirring in factories ust 
throughout the land, manufacturing the necessities and 
luxuries of life, must be lubricated. 


Oil plays its part in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of practically all the products in use today—the = 
food we eat—the clothes we wear—the houses in 
which we live. 


As a nation we move on oil. Wheels on our rail- 
roads—cars—trucks—are lubricated by the products 
of petroleum. 


Engines—in millions of automobiles, trucks and 
tractors—are fed the products of oil. 


In manufacturing petroleum products for the people 
of the MiddleWest, the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is helping to unite the nation, socially and industrially. 





The passenger miles done last year by automobiles 
has been estimated at 240 billion. on 
anc 
the 


That means travel. Motorists learning to know i. 


their own country. People from one section visiting 

















‘ Th 

other sections. An interchange of people in the ten i 

states of the Middle West. Horizons widened—sym- stu 

pathies broadened—the fabric of our national life more con 

closely knit together. cin 
< ' . : | 

Industrially the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is cd 

helping to unite the nation. Gasoline and oil bring the 

city to the country and the country to the city. . 

At the end of 1926 there were 4,850,000 farmer- r 

owned automobiles registered. In addition there were eat 

the motor trucks which bring the farm closé to the mar- con 

kets, benefiting farmer, merchant and general consumer. the 

pay 

Providing petroleum products for the people of the . ¢ 

Middle West is a big job made up of countless small ae 

ones—each of which must be performed with the same It 

accuracy and whole-hearted effort. The energy and eat 

time of 29,000 men and women, united by a common cha 

loyalty and enthusiasm, are required to carry on the “a 

work of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). a 

al 

Conscious of the greatness of the task, yet mindful q 

of the importance of every detail, this great army of yea 

workers is daily putting into action the Standard Oil ero 

Company (Indiana) creed of service. “ 
0 
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Standard Oil Company " 

(indiana) 

General Office: Standard Oil Building ; 

910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago nt 
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BUYING FEEDER CATTLE DIRECT 


Does It Pay to Go to the Range Instead of to the Markets for Feeders? 


UYING range eattle direct has not always 
B proved cheaper and more satisfactory for 

corn beit feeders than buying in publie 
stoeckvards. Poor judgment as to quality, un- 
usually large shrinks in transit, lack of uni- 
formity as to size and quality, errors in esti- 
mates as to weight of eattle purchased by the 
head have brought disappointments to some 
that have purchased eattle direct. Neverthe- 


By Jay Whitson 


most droves of mature steers coming to market 
from the range there is considerable variation 
in condition. Some are fit for killers while 
others will return most when sold for feeding. 
Hence unless one feeds on a rather extensive 
seale the logieal place to buy big steers is the 
river markets, 

Beef ealves and year- 








lings, however, rarely 
go direct to the pack- 
ers. The feeder outlet 
is the only one. The 
feeder of vearlings or 
calves should certainly 
vive some time and ef- 
fort to establishing a 
satisfactory method of 
buying direet. There 
is no one way better 
than others. 

For some the best 
and logical way is to 
get in direct touch 
with some Nebraska, 





Range yearlings fattening on a 


less, this method of buying is on the increase 
and with good reason. At least one-fourth of 
the range cattle fattened in Iowa feedlots the 
last year did net come thru publie stockyards. 
The number coming direct has doubled during 
the last five years, according to those who have 
studied the shipments into the state. I am 
confident that within six or eight years at least 
one-half the cattle fattened in Iowa will move 
direct from their grower’s shipping point to 
the station of the man who will finish them for 
slaughter. 


Reasons for Change in Handling 


There are good and logical reasons why di- 
rect movement has increased and will continue 
todo so. The handling of stocker and feeder 
cattle at the public stockyards is altogether too 
complicated and takes too large a share of what 
the grower receives and the corn belt buyer 
pays. The percentage and total amount taken 
have increased during the past ten years. This 
is due to stoeckyards handling and commission 
tharges being on a wartime basis or nearly so. 
It is also due in part to the shift to younger 
cattle fed in larger numbers. When yardage 
charges and to a large extent commission 
eharges are on a head basis they take a much 
larger share of the selling or purchase price of 
a 450-pound ealf or 600-pound yearling than 
a 1,000 or 1,200-pound mature steer. 

The feeding of a larger per cent of calves and 
yearlings has made direet purchase from the 
grower logical. A mature steer ean stand the 
double shipment to stockyards and then to. the 
farm for fatteninig much better than the calf 
or vearling. Several days in the stockyards 
with its ‘‘filling’’ practices and exposure to 
diseases such as distemper and hemorrhagic 
septicemia is much more likely to result in loss 
With young cattle than mature stuff. 


Why Direct Sales Are Logical 


There is another reason why the fattening of 
Young cattle has made direct sale more logical 
than with older cattle. There is a choice in the 
Sale of mature steers—they may go to the pack- 
ers or to feeder buyers. The one that offers the 
best market will vary from day to day. In 


western Iowa farm 


Colorado or South Da- 
kota grower. I was in- 
terested in the method 
used by Osear Johnson, of Marshall county, 
Iowa. He bought a drove of steers in Omaha 
four years ago that were mostly of one 
brand that did very well for him. He made a 
special trip to Omaha the next season to locate 
the owners of this brand. It was necessary to 
check it up in the brand registry. He wrote to 
the men having this brand. They were glad to 
consider the possibility of selling direct. Mr. 
Johnson has purchased his cattle each of the 
last three years from this same firm. The auto 
has made a yearly trip to the sandhills of Ne- 
braska a vacation as well as a higlily satisfae- 
tory business journey. Last year he purchased 
a few additional for some of his neighbors. 
Several have asked him to make purchases this 
year. 


Owners Glad to Sell Direct 


There are many small ranches in Nebraska, 
the owners of which are glad to sell direct by 
the pound. Good mail service, the radio and 
the general use of the automobile has given 
them as well as the corn belt feeder of a few 
carloads a fairly accurate knowledge of cattle 
values. This knowledge has not only made men 
more competent to deal, but more businesslike 
and willing to deal without the aid of a com- 
mission man, 

George Morse, of Iowa county (compared 
with most Iowa feed- 
ers), is a large oper- 
ator. He has bought 
at the Denver market 
and more or less reg- 
ularly on the range 
for several vears. He 
began buying at the 
Denver market origi- 
nally to take advan- 
tage of the feeding-in- 
transit privilege that 
was allowed. For sev- 
eral years he has made 
most of his purchases 
in northeastern New 
Mexico for his own 
feeding and his neigh- 
bors. 


_ 


[ have been impressed by the possibilities of 
making fuller use of the judgment and buying 
ability of such men as Mr. Morse. Here and 
there thruout the cattle feeding communities 
of the corn belt are found men who thru ex- 
tensive feeding operations, keenness of judg- 
ment and ‘‘ecattle’’ sense are the equal if not 
superiors of the men buying feeders for publie 
stockvards commission firms. 

Cattle feeders should make use of these men 
more largely. Eventually it may work out that 
these men will buy as a part of farm organiza- 
tion service. But it should come thru a growth 
of buying for their neighbors and feeders in 
nearby communities. This method of direct 
buying offers possibilities of expansion in those 
areas where men of the right qualifications to 
do the buying are located. 

Located in the eattle growing regions are 
men who will buy steers on order for corn belt 
feeders. 1 know two Iowa communities for 
which an order buyer in Texas furnishes the 
bulk of cattle fed. His work has been very 
satisfactory, as near as I[ have been able to 
learn. But all order buyers located in the eat- 
tle growing country have not done as well by 
those who paid them. Getting a good one is the 
big thing to make this method a success. 


Texas Method of Handling 


A few Texas firms have been selling cattle 
direct to feeders by description and grade. The 
S. M. S. people were pioneers’ in this method. 
The number handled by this method is inereas- 
ing. The plan has been adopted and modified 
by some dealers. Properly handled, this 
method has possibilities, 

Methods of marketing like certain ways of 
tending crops, become unsatisfactory with 
changed conditions. Stockyard buying is no 
longer the logical and most economieal method 
of getting all our range steers for feeding. 
This, however, does not justify a hurried trip 
on the part of a feeder to some convenient cat- 
tle raising country with no previous knowledge 
as to the men having cattle for sale, the grade 
of cattle raised, or the condition and size of the 
eattle to be marketed. Establishing a satisfae- 
tory direet dealing connection is not often 
achieved by a blind trip to the cattle country. 
Such a trip is apt to put one in touch with only 
sealpers, traders, men having eattle whose own- 
ership is in question because of mortgages, or 
those who will insist on selling without sorting 
or perhaps insist on selling the whole herd. 
Both producers and feeders have a chance to 
benefit by direct dealing, but it is still a hard 
job to find a range cattleman who ean furnish 
you exactly what you want year after year. 
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THE COST OF HIGH STANDARDS OF 
LIVING 
SINCE representatives of the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee called on the president to point out 
the prices that farm products should bring, if 
the individual farmer were to have the same 
seale of income as the workers in other fields, 
there has been the usual outery from newspaper 
commentators that the figures presented were 
entirely false and misleading. 

This outery is primarily due to the fact that 
they fail to understand what the committee 
was getting at. Ordinarily when we talk of 
eost of production figures, we mean estimates 
made by agricultural and others to 
show what under present market conditions the 
cost of producing a certain crop may be. The 
Corn Belt Committee interprets ‘‘eost of pro- 
duetion’’ to mean that figure which will have 
to be received for the prineipal crops in order 
that the individual farm family may maintain 
a high standard of living. 

Arbitrarily, the committee decided that an 
estimate of this sort might” properly be based 
on a wage of $1,800 a year for the farm family, 
on a return of 5 per cent on the permanent in- 
vestment and a return of 7 per cent on the 
working capital. These would not be consid- 
ered impossibly high standards in any other 
field. We ean see how far off the average 
farmer is from this standard, when 3+ is noted 
that the committee found that in order for the 
farmer to receive an income of this sort, corn 
would have to sell for better than $1.40, hogs 
for more than $16, butterfat for more than 
90 eents, and so on. 

These figures, of course, can not be com- 
pared with the cost of production figures is- 
sued by the colleges or any other ageney that 
is going at the problem from the point of view 
of present prices of all commodities, including 
farm labor. In presenting the estimates the 
committee is simply saying that farming ought 
to be on the level of other industries, that the 
farmer should have a wage comparable with 
the wage of other skilled labor, and that he 
should have a return on his investment eom- 
parable with the return that other businesses 
expect and secure. 

The report takes the average vague expres- 
sion of goodwill toward agriculture. that some- 
times comes from high officials, and says: 


colleges 





‘You declare that farming ought to be on 
the same level with other industries so far as 
returns are concerned. All right. Let’s figure 
it out that way. If the farmer does get the re- 
turns you say he ought to get, that means that 
corn must be such and such a price, hogs such 
and such a price, and so on.”’ 

This has the merit of putting the farm prob- 
lem in conerete form. It forces an answer to 
the questions: Do we want the individual fam- 
ily farm maintained? Do we want returns from 
this style of farming to be as high as they are 
in other fields? Are we willing to pay the 
prices for food products that will be necessary 
if this standard is to be maintained ? 

It is worth while to have the problem stated 
in this way. We hope that future interpreters 
will diseuss these points instead of wasting 
time denouncing these estimates for failing to 
be the kind of cost survey folks are most 
used to. 





“ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND”’ 


HE new administration farm bill seems to 

please no one, not even administration sup- 
porters. Even the New York Evening Post, 
which has supported with great vigor the Cool- 
idge-Hoover farm policy in the past finds it- 
self taken aback by the new bill. It says: 

‘* All that is sure if this program is adopted 
is that the farmers will have 250,000,000 avail- 
able for their surplus products. * If prices auto- 
matically adjust themselves, or in some manner 
are stabilized, the $250,000,000 will become a 
revolving fund. If they are not stabilized, 
there will be nothing to revolve, the whole 
amount will be spent, and the farmers will owe 
the government a quarter of a billion dollars. 

‘‘The best thing that can be said for this pro- 
gram is that it is not so bad as the MeNary- 
Haugen proposal. It is better because it does 
risk so much money.’’ 

The Post understands the new bill better 
than it does the McNary-Haugen bill. As to 
the former bill risking more money, if the 
Post’s editor will examine the bill that the pres- 
ident vetoed, he will find that the amount ap- 
propriated for the revolving fund is $250,000,- 
000, exactly the same as is provided in the ad- 
ministration measure. The great difference is 
that under the MeNary-Haugen bill the revolv- 
ing fund would be a loan to be repaid out of the 
equalization fee. Under the administration 
bill, no effective plan for repayment is devised. 
Apparently the money would simply be poured 
out in the hope that it might keep some farm 
groups happy until after the next election. 

Yet President Coolidge vetoed the MeNary- 
Haugen bill because it was ‘‘economically un- 
sound.”’ 





EDUCATION FIRST 


P AT Ames, freshmen in the agricultural 
division were questioned as to what in- 
fluences brought them to the college. The 
questions were so handled that the chances are 
that the responses indicated what the students 
really thought. Of the eleven factors listed, 
the most important was the reputation of the 
college or of the particular department and the 
least important was interest in athleties. Of 
276 students who filled out the questionnaire, 
220 gave the standing of the school as one of 
the factors which influenced them; only twen- 
ty-seven listed interest in athletics as a factor 
that brought them to the college. 

This is a fine showing for the agricultural 
students. At a good many colleges and univer- 
sities there has been of late some question as 
to whether a number of those attending were 
there because of the educational opportunities 
offered or because the school happened to have 
a good football team. The boys who.take agri- 
cultural courses at Ames seem to have a more 
sensible notion of the function of the college. 





a 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 

NE of the rewards of living in the country, 

a reward that doesn’t show up in the jp. 

come tax figures, is the help and friendship of 

good neighbors. In an ordinary city neighbor. 

hood if a man breaks his leg and is laid up, his 

neighbors, if they happen to hear about it, wij] 

say, ‘‘Too bad,’’ and go on about their ow, 

work. In the country somebody comes over ty 

milk the cows and feed the pigs, and a deputa. 

tion may be over in a day or two to see that the 
corn gets plowed. 

An example of this neighborhood spirit was 
shown a few weeks ago in Story county, Iowa, 
One farmer, owing to his own sickness and to 
a death in the family, had not been able to take 
eare of his corn crop. There were fifty-foy 
acres to look after. Forty-five men and boys, 
each with a team and corn plow, came in and 
went over the entire field, some of in the 
weedy sections twice, and left it in first class 
shape, 

It is this distinetively rural attitude that 
makes country folks who have moved to the city 
turn back to their old neighbors on the farm as 
the friends they like best and count on. Their 
city neighbors continue to remain casual ae. 
quaintances at best. 





ORANGE AND APPLE JUICE 

HE California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 

has been busy for some years now trying 
to induce the public to use oranges and lemons 
in new ways. One of the comparatively recent 
methods is to encourage the use of fruit juices, 
The department of fresh fruit drinks of the 
exchange has been selling extractors for use in 
drugstores, soda fountains, and such _ places, 
and to date has sold a total of over thirty- 
seven thousand of these extractors. As a result 
a lot of second grade oranges are being con- 
sumed in the form of fruit juices by the pub- 
lie, when otherwise they would have been a 
drug on the market and a depressing influence 
on the sale of the better grades. 

We wonder if the orange folks have any 
monopoly on this idea. Our own feeling is that 
the best fruit juice drink in existence is good 
apple cider. If the apple growers in the mid- 
dle-west and west were as well organized as the 
orange people, there would be a small-sized 
cider mill on every soda fountain, and a mar- 
ket would be provided for thousands of bushels 
of cull apples. The orange folks estimate that 
the extractors they have put on the market will 
take care of five thousand cars of oranges of 
this season’s crop. Think what something of 
this sort would mean to the apple business! 





TRADE AND THE SQUARE DEAL 

AIR dealing also seems to be good business, 

if the trade reports from China are to be 
believed. Trade with the United States in- 
creased 12 per cent in the first quarter of 1927, 
while the trade with Great Britain decreased 
17 per cent and that with Japan 25 per cent. 

It will be recalled that in the first three 
months of the year Great Britain was making 
warlike gestures toward China and was insist- 
ing that her trade could only be maintained by 
the use of force. At that time the United 
States had not begun to send any number of 
troops or warships. 

It will be interesting to see how the trade 
reports for the second and third quarter will 
look, particularly with the German trade with 
China compared to the trade of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. 
being disarmed by the treaty of Versailles, has 
no troops or gunboats in China and has not 
even withdrawn her traders from the interior. 
Germany, moreover, has also consented to re 
vision of the treaties on the basis: of Chinese 
equality. It will be interesting to see whether 
this attitude produces more of an increase 2 
trade than the attitude of the other countries 





Germany, | 
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FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHERS 


HE standardization of school work has 

prought some gains to our educational sys- 
tem, but with them a great many defects. For 
one thing, it has made teaehing a poor profes- 
sion for the man or woman of independent 
views and of teaching ability unusual enough 
to find better methods than the standard ones 
for a particular group of students. We are 
going to have more and more trouble with the 
somewhat mechanical overhead control in the 
educational field as we get more state and fed- 
eral aid for the rural school, 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
Danish experience. The folk high schools in 
Denmark, which specialize in work for young 
men and women from eighteen to twenty-one, 
an age which our publie school system hardly 
touches, are run as individual enterprises by 
teachers who depend in part on fees and in 
part on state aid to keep up expenses. State 
aid, however, doesn’t seem to be accompanied 
by too many encumbering regulations. 

“Joseph K. Hart in his book on Danish folk 
high schools says: 

“The state grants subventions to any sueh 
school on two simple eonditions: First, that 
the school shall have been in existence at least 
two years and shall have at least forty pupils 
each year and, second, that it is doing genuine 
work, not just stalling for a subvention. There 
is here no state control. A state inspector 
visits the school to find out whether it has the 
minimum number of students and whether it is 
carrying on a regular program of work. He 
doesn’t coneern himself with what the school 
is teaching, with its polities or its economics or 
its moralities or its religions.”’ 

There is, of course, always danger in letting 
this freedom from interference go too far; yet 
in this country our particular sins seem to lie 
in the field of too great supervision. Certainly 
the Danish folk schools have done splendid 
work along this independent plan, and have 
done much more for the building up of an agri- 
cultural civilization than any of the more elab- 
orate and well regulated programs that have 
been set on foot in the United States, 





THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


HE Year Book of the Department of Agri- 

culture used to be a rather odd jumble of 
bulletin material and of agricultural statisties. 
Under Henry C. Wallace, two changes of 
marked importance were made. The statistieal 
material was amplified until this seetion of the 
the vear book became a fairly complete refer- 
enee book on major phases of agriculture. In 
the rest of the book, a plan was developed 
whereby different fields of agriculture were to 
have definite and exhaustive treatment. This 
five-vear program, which produced splendid 
reference books, wound up last year. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, editor of the Year Book, 
had a considerable problem in deciding where 
to go next. To go over the old ground would 
be to be guilty of mueh duplication. To go 
back to the old miscellaneous colleetion was un- 
thinkable. 

What he did was to create a new feature 
called, ‘‘ What’s New in Agriculture.’’ To this, 
authorities in various fields contributed short 
articles on recent developments in their special- 
ties. In reading over the articles you get a 
vivid pieture of the progress made in a thou- 
sand different lines. This is certainly the most 
teresting group of articles that has ever ap- 
peared in a department year book; it is equally 
valuable in providing up to date reference ma- 
terial on mew work of the department and the 
colleges, 

We advise our readers to get hold of a copy 
of this Year Book. They will find ‘‘What’s 
New in Agrieulture’’ absorbingly interesting, 
and, in the statistical material, will have at 
hand figures that will help them to understand 


the national situation. Every congressman has 
a quota of Year Books allotted him. Write 
your congressman for a copy. He will be glad 
to send them as long as his supply lasts. 





THE IOWA STATE FAIR 
VACATION time is pretty nearly here. The 
Iowa State Fair opens next Wednesday, 
August 24. It promises to be an unusually fine 
one, and if the weather man doesn’t decide to 
make up lowa’s rainfall deficiency in that 
week, enough farm people will probably come 
in to strain all former attendance records. 

As usual, Wallaces’ Farmer will have its 
headquarters at the Iowa fair at the east 
end of Machinery Hall. Members of the edi- 
torial, circulation and advertising staffs will 
be on hand to greet old and new friends. Come 
in and see us. 








Odds and Ends 




















CLARENCE OUSLEY, of Texas, who was 
assistant secretary of agriculture under 
Houston, is working with me here at Williams- 
town in this matter of presenting agriculture 
to these eastern people. Colonel Ousley, as 
everyone ¢alls him in spite of his protests, is 
brown and rather thin, with a typical southern 
voice and manner. He was born in Georgia, 
went to college in Alabama, and his farming 
experience has been in Texas. His father was 
of the planter class and a slave holder at the 
time the Civil war broke out. Of course his 
father lost his property during the war and 
started out penniless to build up his fortune, 
but nevertheless he came to feel after a time 
that the destroying of the old planter elass was 
really a good thing for the south. During the 
period before 1860 the planters dominated the 
politieal situation a large part of the time, but 
they lived rather lazy, wasteful lives, and it 
doubtless was a good thing for the United 
States that their influence was destroyed. 
There was a time when the farmers of the 
west and the farmers of the south worked to- 
gether, but the southern planters did not lead 
the alliance skillfully from the national point 
of view and eventually they alienated the west- 
ern farmers. Today the southern farmers, and 
especially the Texas farmers, seem to have very 
much the same attitudes as the farmers of the 
west. I have been greatly pleased to get well 
acquainted with Colonel Ousley, who knows the 
south thru and thru from the national point of 
view. He is closely connected with the leaders 
of the cotton cooperative movement and tells 
me that they are as enthusiastic about the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill as the western farmers. The 
cotton farmers are being hit by the post-war 
reversal in credit balances in just the same way 
as the farmers of the corn and wheat belts; 
moreover, they are suffering even more from 
the protective tariff than our farmers. For all 
of these reasons, it has been a great-pleasure to 
talk things over with Colonel Ousley and find 
how much he seems like one of our lowa farm 
leaders. My acquaintance with him has made 
me much more optimistic about the south and 
west eventually working together more and 
more in both a political and economie way. 


A FEW days ago I attended a diseussion on 

the Chinese problem and was especially 
interested in remarks by some of the Chinese 
and Japanese present. From what they said, I 
gathered that from a political point of view 
China is where the United States was in 1776. 
The one thing we wanted to do then was to 
throw off English control. In like manner the 
one thing which the Chinese want to do today 
is to get rid of foreign control. They are not 
interested right now in the form of government 
which they will adopt, altho it seems to be cer- 


tain that they will not become communists. Of 
course, the Russians have been working on the 
Chinese and bribing petty officials. However, 
one of the gentlemen present, who had been for 
five years in China in the diplomatic service of 
one of the larger nations, said that the only 
difference between the bolsheviks and the other 
nations in this respect was that the other na- 
tions used more money and tried to bribe the 
larger officials. It seems to be a mistake for 
the outside nations to back any faction in 
China, because that soon makes the Chinese 
suspicious and they desert a man who has won 
foreign support even tho previously he was 
popular. The more foreigners mix up in Chi- 
nese affairs, the more certainly will the Chinese 
become unified in their efforts to throw off 
foreign control. 


MEXICAN oil troubles are always with us. 

I was therefore interested in hearing the 
case advanced by Guy Stevens, who is employed 
by the American oil men in Mexico. He said 
that in 1917 Mexico enacted new legislation 
to the effect that all oil deposits were the prop- 
erty of the Mexican government. However, ac- 
cording to later legislation, people who had ae- 
quired oil property previous to 1917 had the 
privilege of getting a concession from the Mex- 
ican government giving them the right for fifty 
years to develop the property which they for- 
merly thought they had owned outright. The 
Mexican consul at Washington promptly spok 
up in rebuttal, saying that these fifty year con- 
eessions could be renewed if actual work was 
being done on the property. Moreover, it seems 
that 54 per cent of the oil produced in Mexico 
is produced by companies which have asked for 
concessions and accepted the recent Mexican 
laws. Stevens came back with the statement 
that if the Mexican government continually re- 
served to itself the right to change the status 
as set up in the past, capital going into Mexico 
could not tell when the concession would be 
made worthless by acts of the Mexican govern- 
ment. 


HAVE been interested in finding several dif- 

ferent attitudes toward backward people. 
One group of people believes that American 
capital has a sacred duty to perform in teach- 
ing Nicaraguans, Mexicans, et al., to live like we 
live. It does not make any difference if they 
want to live some other way—that merely 
shows that they are ignorant and need teach- 
ing. Our duty is to send money into these 
countries so as to establish the industries which 
will give them money to buy our goods. Inci- 
dentally, of course, it is expected that our 
money invested in this way shall earn at least 
10 per cent interest and that in ease of need we 
may have to use a little force in order to per- 
suade these backward people to enjoy the same 
things we enjoy. 

Another group of people doesn’t think Amer- 
icans have any business investing money in 
backward counties. They doubt if we are going 
these backward nations any good and they fear 
that in the long run we shall get into a lot of 
unnecessary trouble. 

Still a third group has about the same view- 
point as the second, except that they feel that 
a special exception must be made in the ease of 
the Central American countries, where we must 
take a hand because of their military impor- 
tance and closeness to the Panama canal. 

In talking with many of the people attending 
this Institute of Politics I find that they think 
moral conceptions of right or wrong as more 
or less beside the point, as old fashioned, and 
as leading to cloudy thinking. The important 
thing in their estimation is the trend of eco- 
nomic forces. In brief, their intellectual atti- 
tude is ‘‘hard boiled,’’ altho in their social re- 
lationships they are delightful. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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WHAT ARE IOWA’S WORST TEN WEEDS? 


Make Out Your Own List and See How It Compares With Dr. L. H. Pammel’s 


Bo Carl Dorr 


ee 


extermination of foxtails than of 
any other class of weeds in the 





a’ HE ten worst weeds in Jowa 


names? Collect a pencil off 
of someone right now, if you do not 
have one, and get a scrap of paper, 
then write down the ten worst 
weeds in Jowa, or in your state, and 
see how your list compares with the 
list that Dr. L. H. Pammel, head of 
the botany department at Iowa 
State College, who is a national 
authority on weeds, prepared, 


We followed the suggestion in the first paragraph of this article 
and fixed up our list of ten, Doctor Pammel has two kinds of fox- 
tail, while we lumped them as one. The other main difference was 
that we put in bindweed or morning-glory, which Doctor Pammel 
doesn’t mention. Our suggestion would be to displace buckhorn by 
morning-glory, since it seems to us a more important weed. What 
do our readers think? We should be glad to get letters telling us 
what weeds corn belt farmers find are the worst and also what they 
do to get rid of them. 


state. Yet, he says, they can be 
easily destroyed. One of the beg 
methods is to plow the small grain 
field as soon as the grain is re. 
moved. If this is not done, a large 
amount of seed is produced. The 
field should be disked and _ har. 
rowed in the spring and then jt 
should be planted to corn, which 
should be cultivated at least four 
times. By following this line of 











Almost anyone would have an 
opinion as to the ten worst weeds, 
yet how accurate would be their judgment and 
on what things would they base their reasons? 
Perhaps no one would be better qualified to se- 
lect the ten worst weeds in Iowa than Doctor 
Pammel, weed specialist. Doctor Pammel was 
confronted bluntly with three questions: What 
are the ten worst weeds in Iowa? Is anyone 
eapable of-determining the ten worst weeds 
from among the hundreds which grow on the 
earth’s surface? On what would he base his 
opinions? 

After meditating for some time, Doctor Pam- 
mel answered. ‘‘There are so many elements,’’ 
he stated, ‘‘that it is rather difficult to con- 
sider certain weeds as the worst ones. In mak- 
ing my selection, I base my judgment on the 
faet that these certain weeds are the most dif- 
ficult to exterminate. This takes into account 
their deep-rootedness, their ability to maintain 
themselves year after year once they have got 
into a field, and the fact that they are very 
damaging to the growing crop or pasture, wher- 
ever they are found, in the matter of water re- 
quirement.’’ 


The Ten Chief Offenders in Iowa 


Doctor Pammel’s list of the ten worst weeds 
found in Iowa follows, according to rank: Can- 
ada thistle, quack grass, horse nettle, cocklebur, 
yellow foxtail, green foxtail, smaller ragweed, 
velvet weed, buckhorn or rib grass, and sour- 
dock. 

Canada thistle, which is classed as the worst 
weed in Iowa, was confined to small patches 
seattered thruout the state thirty years ago. 
Today the weed is widespread and its presence 
is a threat to profitable farming. Once it 
gains a foothold, its spread is alarming. It is 
very difficult to exterminate, because new 
shoots come out from the joints or nodes of the 
root-stocks. The leaves of the plant make the 
food used by the plant, If these parts are kept 
from appearing above the surface 


Quack grass, ranked second, grows from one 
to three feet high from a jointed, creeping root- 
stock. It starts in the spring before other weeds 
begin growing, and when well established forms 
a strong, dense sod in which nothing else can 
grow and thru which it is almost impossible to 
pull a plow. This weed is known for its spread- 
ing habits. Small patches should be isolated 
before becoming firmly established, and plowed 
and cultivated constantly to bring the roots to 
the surface where they may die. Sow millet, 
buckwheat, sudan grass or sorghum, which may 
be grown as smother crops and cut when ripe. 
These things help in controlling this weed. 

Horse nettle, according to Doctor Pammel, is 
somewhat injurious for animals because it is 
poisonous. Like morning-glory and milkweed, 
it is a deep-rooted perennial, with its roots 
extending into the soil as much as three to four 
feet. To eradicate the weed, cultivation should 
be shallow. Disk thoroly and harrow to expose 
the roots, A thick growing crop, like sorghum, 
may be grown to good advantage, advises Doc- 
tor Pammel. 

The cocklebur is a very serious menace to 
cultivated crops in many parts of the state. Its 
seeding habits are peculiar in that it produces 
two seeds in a bur, one of which germinates 
and grows one season, the other the following. 
The best method of combating the cocklebur is 
by the rotation of crops and clean culture. No 
plants should be allowed to produce seed. A 
field which is in corn this season should be 
followed by winter rye and then oats, using the 
oats as a nurse crop for clover or timothy. The 
field should then be left in meadow for two 
years, and then if possible turn it into a pas- 
ture. This should eradicate the cocklebur, rag- 
weed and many other annual weeds. 

Yellow and green foxtail are ranked in fifth 
and sixth places, respectively. According to 
Doctor Pammel, more money is spent in the 


procedure, an effective method of 
destruction is being used against both of the 
foxtails. 

**More than 75 per cent of the pastures jp 
the state have the smaller ragweed, which robs 
them of their ability to produce good grass,” 
Doctor Pammel stated, ‘‘and it is also preva 
lent in most small grain fields, and to a lesser 
extent in the corn fields.’’ This weed can be 
exterminated by cutting the plants off below 
the surface of the ground. The commonly used 
cultivator will destroy most of the young 
plants in a corn field. 

The eighth weed on the list is the Indian 
mallow or velvet weed. Sometimes it is called 
the butter-print weed. This weed is very com. 
mon in most parts of the state, but it may be 
readily destroyed by cultivation. The chief and 
main trouble which makes the velvet weed un- 
desirable is that so much of the seed retains its 
vitality for a long period of time, as long as 
seventy-five years, according to Doctor Pam. 
mel. The best treatment seems to be to keep 
the field in pasture or meadow for a number of 
years and then plant to corn and follow with 
the usual rotation. 


Buckhorn and Clover Hard to Separate 


Buckhorn or rib grass is widely spread in 
parts of Iowa. This weed, a perennial, is scat- 
tered badly by being in clover seed. There seems 
to be no practical way of separating it, and if 
clover seed is known to have buekhorn in it, it 
is very hard to sell. If a clover meadow is badly 
infested with buckhorn, the field should be 
turned under before the seed matures. <A corn 
crop should follow next in the rotation. 

All the ‘‘docks,’’ smooth, pale, burdock and 
curled or sourdock, are classed as bad weeds 
and are abundant in all parts of the state. Sour. 
dock, named as tenth by Doctor Pammel, is 
somewhat poisonous. It is well that livestock 
do not consume it. This weed, which is a peren- 
nial, may be easily exterminated by 





of the ground for two seasons, the 
plant starves. The roots act as 
storehouses for the plant food. 
They store away the _ greatest 
amount of food during the latter 
part of the summer, after the plants 
have blossomed. Disturbance of 
the roots during this storage period 
greatly weakens the plants. A plant 
is in its weakest condition when it 
is producing seed. If the thistles 
are first cut during flowering time 
in July or August, the task of erad- 
ication will not be as long and te- 
dious as would be the ease if they 
were cut in the spring. Several 
methods have been used in eradi- 
eating the Canada thistle. Some of 
these are: Smothering, which has 
been successful in some eases where 
tar paper has been firmly weighted 
down; the tramping down of the 
ground surface into a hard plot 
where cattle are salted on a thistle 
patch ; the use of salt and gasoline 
mixed with used machine oil, and 
deep plowing followed by disking 
and harrowing at intervals, Per- 
sistence seems to be the keynote in 
successful eradication of the worst 
weed, Canada thistle. 
































Canada thistle and quack grass rank at the head of Doctor Pammel’s 
list of Iowa’s worst weeds. 


being uprooted by the hoe or plow. 

The ten weeds named are all un- 
lawful in Iowa. The law states that 
these weeds on rights of way, road- 
sides, waste lots, ete., must be cut 
before blooming or prevented from 
spreading in any other manner. 
The enforcing agency of this law is 
the township trustees. 

Professor E. R. Henson, of the 
farm crops department of Iowa 
State College, at Ames, made the 
estimates for the water require- 
ment for the following plants, as 
nearly as can be determined for 
the conditions which prevail in 
Iowa: Corn, 275; oats, 500; bar- 
ley, 466 ; clover, 575; potatoes, 400; 
field peas, 475; Canada thistle, 
450; quack grass, 800; ragweed, 
800; cocklebur, 500; buckhora, 
600; yellow foxtail, 750; green fox- 
tail, 700; sourdock, 500; horse net- 
tle, 450, and velvet weed, 800. 
These estimates, made upon actual 
experiments carried on by other 
stations, most notable in this line of 
work of which is the Wisconsit 
station, clearly show that weeds 
take, as a whole, more water that 
do most of the crops. 
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Everything is in readiness for the 
ng next week of Iowa’s five mil- 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


Livestock Show to Break All Records 





openi 
of ot dollar exposition—the 73d annual 
the Iowa State Fair. 
be It is the most pretentious showing 
best of the state’s boundless agricultural 
‘ain wealth that nas ever been planned or 
carried out and, before it closes on 
bie September 2, it is quite likely to sur- | 
rge pass anything of its kind ever at- 
The tempted in this country. 
lar. To picture here the hundreds of fea- 
1 it BBtures which await the visitor in the 
Lich pig 366-acre exposition groufids would 
our be impossible. To even skim the 
of surface of the eight-day program of 
| of educational and entertainment events 
h would fill several pages. The list of 
te entries, contests, exhibits, demonstra- 
: tions, program of judging and amuse- 
5 ment shedule fill a catalogue f more 
robs than 500 pages of closely-set reading 
ss,” matter. ; 
eva- Final entry lists in the main live- 
sser stock departments have just been 
1 be given out by Secretary A. R. Corey, 
low promising a livestock show of stu- | 
| pendous proportions. The lists are 
ised especially significant in two major 
UNg BW points—the falling off in entries in 
the draft horse classes and the great 
lian increase in cattle entries. For the | 
lled last several years fairs thruout the 
om- country have noted a gradual decline | 
7 be in the number of horses. This trend 
and seems to continue, and the total of 
horses listed for the 1927 Iowa State 
& Fair is something over 1C0 less than 
S Its in 1926. But this decrease is more 
5 @& @Bthan offset by a startling increase in | 
am- the cattle department, which is sev- | 
ceep eral hundred ahead of last year, and | 
r of which promises the largest cattle 
vith | show in Iowa’s entire history. Equally 


large increases have been recorded 
in the swine department, and there 
a is a substantial gain also in sheep. 
The poultry show this year is likewise 


1 in large, with approximately 3,000 birds 
scat. entered by well-known fanciers from 
ems all parts of the midwest. The baby 
d if @§beef show, staged as a feature of the 
t, it boys’ and girls’ club department, will 
adly be still larger than before. In fact, 
| be fair officials have had to set a rigid 
corn limit on the number of calves allowed 


per county, because entries threatened 
to overflow all available accommoda- 
tions. 





showing at the fair—yet the show will 
surpass 500 head in number. 

The fair will be filled with new 
features for the farmer. In the cattle 
barn will be housed an enlarged and 
titirely new exhibit devoted to the 
subject of cattle feeding. It will dem- 

























UN BBonstrate to the farmer what he should 
that #¥do and what he should not do, in feed- 
oad- Hing steers for profit. 
- eut Iowa State college will have an un- 
From #@Sual display showing the latest meth- 
ner. ods which are being used to eradicate 
wis the European corn borer. This dis-' 
Play will also show methods of con- 
trolling rodents and other farm pests. 
Another section will take up farm 
lowa Management and will show feeding 
the tests which have been conducted at 
uire- ithe experiment station. 
3, as The boy’s and Girls’ clubs will have 
for @* Complete program of their own 
1 in tvery day of the fair, with continuous 
har femonstrations covering all sorts of 
400: farm problems. They promise to give 
: le their elders some new pointers re- 
stile, garding farm management and general 
veed, @ifarm operation. These demonstrations 
10r, 1 be conducted in the auditorium 
fox- @§% the new $350,000 educational build- 





net- 9". 

800. # Farmers interested in dairying will 
tual 4 an entire section of the fair de- 
»ther ted to this subject. The dairy ex- 


Msition will be situated on the north 
Yalecony of the agricultural building 
id will take up everything from but- 
making to the latest improvements 
equipment for dairy farming. It 
ll be complete and interesting in 
ery detail. 


ne of 
ynsin 
reeds Mit 
than 






Only the most choice calves | 
from each county will be selected for | 





and the midwest gladiolus show of 
more than 500,000 blooms. 

Judging in livestock departments of 
the fair begins this year on Friday, 
August 26, starting with boy’s and 
girl’s club entries, and poultry The 
judging in open classes will start on 


The main floor of the agricultural 
building will be full to overflowing 





with county produce exhibits, indi- | Monday, August 29, continuing thru 
vidual farm exhibits, farm bureau | Thursday, September 1.. Free seats 
project displays, orchard products, | will be available to everyone in the 





Se 





Part of the camp ground at the lowa State Fair. 


livestock pavilion thruout the judging 
days. 

Every day of the fair this year will 
be a special day, according to the pro- 
gram just given out by Secretary A. R. 
Corey. 

August 24 and 25 will be preparation 
days, devoted to the completion of 
final exhibits and displays in all de- 
partments. 

Friday, August 26, has been desig- 
nated as Children’s day, Auto Race 
day and Public School day. All boys 
and girls under 15 years of age will be 
admitted free of charge on this day. 
The program will be featured by the 
opening of the new $350,000 educa- 
tional building and grandstand. Autc 
races, with widely-known dirt track 
stars entered, will be the headline at- 
traction in front of the amphitheater. 

Saturday, August 27, is World War 
Veterans’ day, Des Moines day, Edu- 
cational day and Derby day. All vet- 
erans of the World war will be ad- 
mitted free on this day. The after- 
noon grandstand program will feature 
running races and whippet dog races. 

Sunday, August 28, is Sousa day and 
Music day. Sousa and his 70-piece 
band will play two concerts, and there 
will be special concerts thruout the 
grounds by other well known musical 
organizations. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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ORN picking, nowadays, calls for every pos- t 
sible economy; and that means using the 
efficient, labor-saving McCormick- Deering 

Corn Picker. Hired help cannot earn enough with 
hands alone—one man with the Corn Picker can 
out-pick from 5 to 7 of the best hand pickers, and 
do it easily. Besides the big saving in expensive 
labor the McCormick-Deering does a cleaner job 
and puts the corn in the crib ahead of winter storms, 

From all standpoints the McCormick-Deering Corn Picker 
has the best of every argument. 


Whether you farm with a tractor or with horses you have 
the power with which to operate the Corn Picker. Then why 
pay out good money for hired hand pickers and let the 
available power go unused? Many corn growers are making 
the power and,the Picker pay double profits by speeding 
their own crop into the crib first and then doing neighborhood 
custom picking for a week or two. This system lets the man 
with a small acreage enjoy all of the Corn Picker’s profit- 
earning advantages. 


If you have corn to pick, let us mail you printed matter 
explaining the McCormick-Deering Corn Picker from end to 
end. A big step toward better corn profits. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

606 So. Michigan Ave. 0f America Chicago, Ill. 4 
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McCORMICK:-DEERING | 
CORN MACHINES | 
| 


Binders « Ensilage Cutters - Ensilage Harvesters - Pickers - Shredders - Grinders - Shelilers 


McCORMICK- 


DEERING 
Husker and Shredder 


HERE has been a wide increase 

in the use of huskers and shred- 
ders in the last few years. Corn 
growers are out to save the full feed- 
ing value of every stalk and ear. 
That’s why. If you are thinking of 
selecting a husker and shredder this 
year, remember the McCormick- 
Deering has more than a quarter- 
century of successful operation back 
of it. Improvements made from time 
to time make this machine the best 
buy on the market today, as it has 
always been. Built in four sizes— 
4, 6, 8, and 10 roll—to meet the needs 
of individual or custom work. 
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HILE the crowds, both from the 

city and country, were a distinct 
disappointment at the Cedar Rapids 
Fair and Livestock Exposition, August 
8-13, there were a number of events 
to interest farm folks. 

The fair was handicapped by the 
jack of buildings to house livestock 
and the severe storms on the opening 
days caused much annoyance to both 
exhibitors and superintendents. Herds 
and flocks from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota and Iowa, mostly to 
show at state fairs, were starting their 
circuit at Cedar Rapids. It seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion that 
Cedar Rapids is a good place for a fair 
and that as soon as suitable buildings 
for housing are provided many exhib- 
itors will be attracted. Many breeders 
say they won’t come back under exist- 
ing conditions, and they probably will 
not have to, if Secretary R. E. Buck- 
nell can carry out his plans. 

3round draining and a building pro- 
gram, when developed, will solve a se- 
rious problem and make the grounds 
more attractive. The grandstand, al- 
ready built, is said to excel any county 
fair amphitheater in the state. The 
irack is good and the races first class. 

R. E. Bucknell has managed fairs 


n 


CEDAR RAPIDS FAIR 


Storms Hamper Start of New Iowa District Fair 


tion were given out. They came from 
College township south of Cedar Rap- 
ids, representing the O. W. L. Club 
that won fame last year when Roberta 
Hoppe won the national health con- 
test. Their “makeshift” closet at- 
tracted much attention and it repre- 
sented a cash outlay of only $4.84. The 
virls say they spent $2.84 for lumber, 
15 cents for hinges, 5 cents for screws, 
1 penny for nails, 5 cents for hooks, 
30 cents for curtain rods, 10 cents for 
rings, 4 cents for oficloth, 10 cents for 
maresco and $1.20 for  cretonne. 
Orange boxes were used for shelving. 
The lumber was ordinary planed stock 
boards. The largest compartment 
was finished with a rod and was used 
for clothing on hangers, the shelf at 
top for hatbox, suit boxes and folded 
garments, the small sections at side 
for rubbers, shoes and small articles. 
The cretonne curtains may be drawn 
to keep out dust and sunlight. 

Lucile Huss, of Marion, was declared 
winner of the health contest and will 
represent Linn county at the state 
health contest at Iowa State Fair. 
Lucile scored 99.6, competing with 
twelve other Linn county girls. All 
scored more than 97 points. 

In the livestock show, Polled Short- 











Winning team in Four-H Club demonstr 





tion, 


Constance Watkins (at left) and Ellen 


Borghart. 


successfully at Decorah and Spencer 
for ten years and has visions of mak- 
ing a real agricultural fair as there 
seems to be a demand for an outstand- 
ing fair at Cedar Rapids. Mr. Buck- 
nell is president of the lowa Fair Man- 
agers’ Association. 

An industrial exhibit was put on by 
the business houses of Cedar Rapids 
and filled one large tent. 

Dairy Exhibits Instructive 

An exhibit by the Cedar Rapids Co- 
operative Dairy Company brought out 
the fact that their 260 members are 
furnishing the city of Cedar Rapids 
with 95 per cent of their bottled milk. 

The educational exhibit of the Linn 
County Cow Testing Association No. 1 
showed the financial gain that the 
sociation had brought the members. 
Tester L. C. Adams built a pyramid of 
pound butter boxes to illustrate each 
year’s gain. The association has been 
testing four years and the last year 
shows a gain of $7,591.50 for the as- 
sociation of 240 cows. 

The horse pulling contest attracted 
a large crowd of interested spectators 
and was won by W. M. Carpenter, of 

Selle Plaine. His team held 2,500 
pounds suspended in the air while they 
traveled twenty-seven and a half feet. 


as- 


The poultry show represented 
twelve breeds with 132 birds—a nice 


little exhibit. 

Milt Tudor, of Iowa City, judged the 
baby beeves. Celesta Scheumecher, 
of Blairstown, showed the grand cham- 
pion. 

“We get to go to the state fair at 
Des Moines,” was written all over the 
happy faces of Constance Watkins and 
Ellen Borghart when the winnings 


for the Girls’ Four-H Club demonstra- 








horns led in number of beef cattle on 
exhibit. S. B. Hudson, of Knoxville; 
Z. T. Dunlap, of Dunlap, and Floyd 
Loonan, of Cedar Falls, showed their 
herds. The senior and grand cham- 
pionship went to a bull shown by S. B. 
Hudson, while Floyd Loonan_ took 
junior championship in the cow classes 
and S. B. Hudson the senior and grand 
champion cow. 

by C. A. 
B. H. Bish- 


Herefords were shown 
Meyer & Sons, of Bellevue, 
op, of State Center, and Alfred H. 
Leschof, of Osage. Meyer & Sons 
showed a well fitted herd and won all 
championships. 

Angus herds were shown by Henry 
Scheumecher, of Blairstown, and C. 
W. Shipton, Green Mountain. Scheu- 
mecher won all championships. 

Shorthorns were shown by Theodore 
Martin, of Green Island, Iowa, without 
competition. 

Red Polls were exhibited by H. P. 
Olson and C. W. Shipton, of Green 
Mountain, Iowa. Olson won all the 
blues but one. 

Dairy cattle were judged by Floyd 
Arnold, of Ames. The Guernseys 
made the largest exhibit. Two county 
breeders’ associations, Jefferson coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, and Freeborn county, 
Minnesota, showed herds. Aitchison 
Bros., of Monticello, and Fred C. Bat- 
ler, of Malvern, also showed. Jeffer- 
s0n county won the junior, senior and 
grand championship in bull classes. 
Aitchison Bros. had the junior cham- 
pion heifer and Jefferson county 
showed the senior and grand cham- 
pion cow. 

Ayrshires were shown by B. B. Sim- 
mons & Sons, of Pewaukee, Wis., and 
F. H. Boskins, of Cedar Falls, Sim- 
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Farmers Satisfaction. 






Satisfaction— 
There Is No Substitute 


Visitors at serum plants frequently remark about the unusual care and 
juction 
This care and precaution begins” with the use of only healthy hogs and 
pigs from which serum and virus are made. hi 
spected by experienced veterinarians before accepted for use. 
numbered and tagged and a careful record cont of everything done with it. 
Every bottle, jar, or utensil is used BUT O 
teril Walls and floors of labo 
each day before work begins im order that no dust be present. Even the 
stoppers (corks) are placed in bottles with sterilized instruments. 
side pens are washed and disinfected at regular times. 

All of this unusual care and precaution, and the appropriation of about 
three-quarters of a million dollars per year for government inspection, has 
purpose— Provide a 
Yet, all of this care and expense can be of /itt/e or no benefit to farmers unless 
equal care is given the administration of serum and virus on the farm. 

The reliable producer of serum and virus is anxious that the farmer get 
the benefit of the exceptional care and precaution used in production. 
reliable producer desires to create and maintain a public confidence in the 
ability of serum and virus to protect against hog cholera; and to avoid the 
annoyance, expense and perhaps legal liability from trouble resulting thru 
the use of serum and virus by untrained persons. 
preducer (one who takes pride in putting a highly dependable 
the market) turns to graduate veterinarians for the administration of serum 
and virus as the only means of accomplishing these results. 
for use by graduate veterinarians power 
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The Com States Serum Yt 
Omaha, Nebr. 




































mons won senior and grand champion- 
ship in bull classes and F. H. Boskins 
had the junior champion bull. Simp- 
son had the junior, senior and grand 
champion cows. 

Holsteins were shown by Shomont 
Farms, Monticello, and W. L. Bolst, of 
Council Bluffs. Shomont Farms won 
all firsts and championships with the 
exception of the senior yearling heifer, 
which was owned by Bolstadt. 

Brown Swiss, shown by Iowa Brown 
Swiss Company, won all firsts and 
champions. 

Jerseys were shown by W. L. Fick- 
els, of Hastings, Iowa, and C. A. Rein- 
hamer, Marion. Fickels won senior 
and grand championships with an im- 
ported cow, also had the junior and 
grand championship bull. 

In the sheep division, R. E. Strutz 
& Sons, Jamestown, N. D., won all 
championships in Shropshires. R. E. 
Strutz & Sons showed without compe- 
tition in Rambolets. In the Oxfords, 
the champion ram went to John Gra- 


ham & Sons, Eldora; champion ewe, 
to R. E. Strutz & Sons. In South- 


downs, champion ram was shown by 
Archie Minish, of Hudson. R. E. 
Strutz & Son had the champion ewe. 
In Hampshires, John Graham _ cap- 
tured the champion ram while ‘cham- 
pion ewe went to Strutz & Sons. In 
Cheviots, the championships were won 
by Archie Minish. 

Judge—J. D. Hamner, Ames, Iowa. 

In the hog division, the largest 
showing was in the Spotted Poland 
China breed. Grand champion boar 
went to Larson & Son, Coulter, Iowa, 
and John Williams, of Springville, 
Iowa, showed the grand champion 
sow. Durocs were shown by Joe Raim, 
of Solon, with no competition. Mr. 
Raim also showed Berkshires without 
competition. Hampshires were shown 


by Clarence Sueppel, of Solon, and 
Tamworths by A. E. Augustine, Rose 
Hill. 











SWINOVA 


A medicated oil compound for the pre- 
vention and treatment of necro, flu. 
It is a very effective remedy for after 
effects of vaccination and for worms. 
Has been fed by many hog raisers with 
wonderful success. Is very economical 
to use in feed and is guaranteed to be 
satisfactory or money back on unused 
portions of two gallons or more, one- 
half to be returned in 30 days. Whole- 
sale prices—1 gallon, $5.00; 2 gallons, 
$9.50: 3 gallons, $13.50; 5 gallons, $20.00. 
Express prepaid on first 500 miles. 
Cash with order. One gallon will treat 
50 pigs up to 50 pounds of weight. 
Compounded by registered pharmacist. 
References First National nk, Sioux 
Rapids, Jowa. 


Swinova Company, Sioux Rapids, lowa 
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Big Savings 
on Your Oil 


Be your own oil man. Buy at whole- 
sale, in drums, at substantial savings; 
and save bother too. 

This amazing new pump fits any oil 
drum; pumps the oil just as you need 
it; pays for itself in one month. No 
muss, no bother of tilting heavy bar 
rels, no dirt or leaks. Just what every 
farmer needs. Lasts indefin itely. 

—_ finest made pump you've ever 


ee 23.00 today and we will ship 
you one by return mail, prepaid, fully 
guaranteed. Full purchase price re- 
funded if not satisfied. The biggest 
money saver and the handiest thing 
you've ever used. Get yours now. 


Order Right From This Ad 
or Write for Literature 


Kwart Kwick Dept. 
Viking Pump Co. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


















No matter how old the case, or how x 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 
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Fleming’s Spavin Liquid $2 at bettie | 
For the me et oe “~ Sag — 
Tite for FREE copy 
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Water is their cheapest feed. Give them lots of 
it and see them grow faster, with the improved 


B & B 5327 Stock Fountain 


No freezi noa hes needed, all cast iron, 
Gutiasts all others, ‘easily cleaned. Thousands ia 
use—the biggest value on the market. See your 

aler; or $13.50 delivered to your station. Write 
today. See Our Exhibit at the Lowa State Fait. 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY CO. 


202 Se. 2nd. Ave. 














Marshalitown, lowa 
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“More heat for 
less money— 
33 
year after year 





the services of these heating engineers 


It will be to your advantage to read how trained 
heating engineers now give scientific heating 


iS 

il plans for homes, churches, schools, halls, etc. 

be UR fifty years ofheatingexperiencehas warm in zero weather and hold the fuel you an engineer’s plan-sheet —a simple 
“ai taught us two simple things. First,that bills down to a minimum. form of four pages. It tells you just how to 
w need everyone wants steady, healthful heat aH , : 7 make a rough sketch of your basement, 
vy bar: throughout the winter, regardless of how ow our engineers help you first floor, and second floor. A child can 
oe cold the weather may be. Second, that By giving you an authoritative report on make the sketch on the thin transparent 
e ever everyone wants this heat at the lowest the best method, the most economical sheets. It’s just like tracing on an old- 
ill ship possible cost. method that will give you healthful, uni- fashioned _frosted-glass slate. 

> a Our years of experience have also taught us form heat, winter after winter and at low Send this sketch to us and our factory 
“ that there’s only one way by which youcan cost to you. engineers will return to you within a few 
10W. secure these two things—by having the Our engineers know, from thousands of days their recommendation as to “how you 
Ad advice and service of heating engineers;  jnstallations, the best features of wood. coal can get the most heat for the least money” 
re men who through years of training and and oil as heat producers. They know the year after year. That’s what you want and 
. practical experience in solving heating prob- efficiency of stoves, furnaces, hot water, that’s what we will give you. 

Co. lems, know what system of heating 1s best and steam. As engineers we do not ask them Then our traveling engineers and our “on 








for each particular building or house, and 
how that system should be installed in each 
individual case. 


Our business 1s composed of three groups of 
heating engineers. At our factory are the 
resident engineers. Then there are eighteen 
engineers who travel and assist the third 
group, which consists of over 800 “‘on the 
ground” installation engineers located in 
more than 800 towns and cities in nine 
states. 

So far as we know, we have never sold just a 
COLONIAL Furnace. Engineers are not 
good salesmen. That is as it 
should be. When you think of 
health — warm rooms and low 
heating costs—it is far better to 
rely on engineers than on sales- 





to sell. All that we require of them is that 
they study your heating requirements and 
give you a report that is correct. They are 
not asked to sell you anything. 

Remember this: Any heating plant sold 
today will heat your home (if you use 
enough fuel), but there’s only one system 
that will be the best, the most economical, 
for you. The business of our engineers is to 
tell you which system is the one you should 
have. Almost any system you might buy 
can be made to produce the heat you need, 
but unless you get the advice of experienced, 
unbiased heating engineers, 
your fuel costs over a period of 
years may be double, or even 
three times what they should be. 


the ground” installation engineers in your 
town or nearby city, will go over the plan 
with you in detail, and you can decide for 
yourself just which method of heating is 
best for your home, church or school. 

Write us today. We guarantee to give youa 
heating plan that will save you money and 
give you the steady, reliable heat you want. 
You will not be urged to buy anything. 


This is a FREE service. 


GREEN ENGINEERS 3819. 
Green Foundry & Furnace Works 
Des Moines, lowa 
Please send me your engineer’s plan-sheet. I under- 
stand your service will not cost me anything and place 
me under no obligation. 


men. A good salesman can sell Please do this today DO . 
anything, but it takes years of Send us your name on a post- Address... a 
experience to install a heating card or use thecoupon. The day = Town State 


plant that will keep a building / 








your name arrives we will mail 


GREEN ENGINEERS. 


A National Heating Service Sponsored by 


THE GREEN 


DES MOINES, IOWA, U.S.A. 


FOUNDRY & FURNACE WORKS 
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The Right Salt 
saves teed 
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and reflects its worth inthe 
market value of the animal 
ROPER feeding —and this 


involves the salt which is fed 
to livestock——has an important 
bearing upon profits when it 
comes to marketing. 

A noted agricultural authority 
who has experimented with hogs, 
finds that a pound of the right 
salt means a saving of from 20 to 
200 pounds in feed. 

Aside from the economy, salt 
is a vital part of a well-balanced 
ration for any farm animal, essen- 
tial alike to increase efficiency 
and market value. 

Use Diamond Crystal Salt for 
all stock feeding. It is pure and 
mild, with no bitter, salty taste 
which so often drives the animals 
from the salt pile before they get 
enough. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use — for 
table and for cooking, for live- 
stock, for canning, for butter and 
cheese-making, for curing meats. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats alf Salt.” 


Diamond 








We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 





Dramonp Crystat Satt Co., 

Dept. 880 St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


Name 





Town. 
R. F. D. 




















Planting Strawberries 


Starting a New Bed in Late Summer 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


HOSE who would have their fill of 
that delicious berry cf which it 
has been said: ‘Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubt- 
less God never did,” are thinking 


about this time of year of whether 
they will set out plants *1is fall, dar- 
ing the hazards of winter, or wait 
until spring. It seems to be largely 
a matter of pay your money and take 
your choice. Seasoned strawberry 
growers, both home growers and those 
who grow them to sell, differ as to the 
best time to plant out new growth. 
The folks up at Ames, when consulted, 
rather favored spring planting, altho 
they agreed that wise selection of va- 
rieties and correct methods in han- 
dling the new plants, together with fa- 
vorable weather, were of greater im- 
portance than the season of the year. 

Last year, with a long dry spring, 
berries hadn’t a fair chance of mak- 
ing the side growth expected of them. 
This year, so far, has been only a lit- 
tle better. 


Plant Early in Fall 


Most people who fail with fall plant- 
ing do so because they do not plant 
early enough. They take the expres- 
sion fall planting literally and that 
is unsafe in this part of the country. 
Planting later than September 1 does 
not give the opportunities for growth 
that the new plant should have in or- 
der to establish itself well before win- 
ter sets in. 

To avoid disappointment not only 
should the planting be early but there 
should be a wise choice of varieties. 
Some few varieties are known to do 
well under practically all conditions of 
climate and weather. One of these is 
the Senator Dunlap. It will probably 
stand more grief than any other berry 
and will make runners when other va- 
rieties are at a standstill. It is a 
mid-season berry and most people 
know it for its large, fairly even shape 
and rich dark red fruit. Gibson is an- 
other that succeeds well, probably sec- 
ond to the Dunlap in this respect. It 
produces large berries that are regu- 
lar and hold their size well to the end 
of the season. They are a good can- 
ning strawberry by reputation. 

Aroma is another good variety. It 
comes on a little later than either 
Dunlap or Gibson and its firmness and 
rich aromatic flavor, which gives it its 
name, makes it a particularly delicious 
berry. Premier is another first class 
berry. So, too, is Warfield, a good 
one for canning, and there are others. 
Anyone interested in growing bigger 


and better berries will do well to try | 


out some of the others. He may find 


another that will d lendidly under | 
if -eelcegtes aap : | be done as the plants are set out by 


his local conditions and that will com- 
bine the fine qualities of several. 
Among the everbearings, Progres- 
sive is the old standard variety. Mas- 
todon is a new hybrid of the Progres- 
sive and has already made a name for 
itself as being an excellent everbear- 
er. Most people are not willing to 
expend the time and effort necessary 
to making a success of growing ever- 
bearing strawberries. That is what 
the fruit people up at Ames say, and 
they advise that to succeed with ever- 
bearers they must be kept free from 
weeds and have enough moisture to 
supply constant growth. This means 
frequent waterings in a dry period. 
Many people make the mistake of 
over-fertilizing the ground for straw- 
berries. It is possible to have the 
ground too rich for them, as was the 
case with one man we know who 
plowed up an old hog lot and set it out 
to berries. He got immense _ top 
growth, magnificent leaves, but no 
berries. Any good garden soil will 
produce successive crops of berries 
over a period of years with only straw 
mulching spaded in as the crop is ro- 





| red clover. 
| should be plowed sufficiently in ad- 








| stroyed. 
| ting mail shipments which go into 





tated to provide humus and hold 
moisture. 

The best preparation for strawber- 
ries is to have the ground free from 
weeds. Sod land is not desirable un- 
til it has been worked for at least two 
or three years. Sod is apt to contain 
white grubs, the larvae of the June 
bug, and these will destroy plants. 
Some growers advise the plowing un- 
der of a leguminous green manure 
crop such as sweet clover, alfalfa or 
However, the ground 


vance of planting so that the herbage 
turned under will be completely de- 
cayed. Otherwise 


badly as weeds. 
Keep the Weeds Out 
Again, from the fruit people at 
Ames comes the advice that it is bet- 
ter to keep the strawberry crop rotat- 


| ing every second year by plowing up 


the path as soon as the crop is fin- 


| ished, allowing the runners to estab- 


lish themselves therein. This makes 


the control of weeds a comparatively | 
| easy matter and better crops will be 
They advise cutting the | 


the result. 
tops of the old plants off as soon as 
the crop is picked the last of June or 
the first of July. This encourages 
new side growth into the freshly dug 
soil in the old paths. Late in the fall, 
or early the following spring, if the 
runners have made fairly _ solid 
growth the old row is spaded under. 
If, on the other hand, weather condi- 
tions have been unfavorable to side 
growth, the old rows are left for an- 
other year. 

Next in importance to choosing va- 
rieties known to grow under local con- 
ditions is the speed with which straw- 
berry plants are moved from the place 
they were pulled to the new location. 
A strawberry plant has a wonderful 
fibrous root system, capable of pro- 
ducing quick growth under the right 
conditions. Wrong conditions are 
produced by allowing them to dry out 
before they are planted. That is why 
it is a decided advantage to get the 
plants nearby, providing they are 
known to be good varieties. Most 
good nurserymen make an effort to 
prevent drying on long distance ship- 
ments by placing damp moss around 
the roots and shipping them in crates 
or loosely constructed baskets that 
will allow air to get to the tops. If 
the tops are closely confined they 
mold and the crowns may be de- 
This is one difficulty of get- 


closed mail sacks. 
A good preparation for planting is 
soaking the roots in water. This can 


carrying them along in a pail. They 
should not stand in the water over a 
long period of time as this might en- 
courage mold on the tops. 

Most people like the row system of 
planting which leaves enough room 
for a path to facilitate picking and 
makes for an easy rotation; in which 
ease plants are set out from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches apart in the rows 
and the rows spread three and one-half 
feet apart. Runners may be expected 
to go out a distance of eighteen to 
twenty inches on either side of the 
plant, in which case an ample path 
will be left out of the three and one- 
half feet distance. 





Hogging Down Small Grain 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What information can you give us 
concerning turning pigs into barley?” 

Generally speaking corn is the only 
grain which it pays to hog down. It 
seems that in the case of small grain 
there is altogether too much loss by 
shattering and tramping into the 
ground. 





there will be | 
growth that will starve the plants as | 
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CHAMPIONS 
or 
Dependability 


HOOSE the spark plugs 

you use in engine-driven 

farm equipment as care. 
fully as you select the equip. 
ment itself. 
For the operation of the finest 
piece of equipment—the best 
truck, tractor or stationary en. 
gine—can be seriously impaired 
by faulty ignition. 


Champions are known the 
world over as the better spark 
plugs — better because of their 
two-piece, gas-tight construc. 
tion which makes cleaning easy; 
their exclusive sillimanite in. 
sulators which are proof against 
heat fractures and breakage; 
and their special analysis elec. 
trodes which will not corrode. 


For assured dependability and 
better engine performance use 

hampionsin your farm equip- 
ment and in your own car as 
well—they are noted the world 
over for their stamina and long 
life — outselling all others two 
to one because they are the 
better spark plugs. 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles toinsure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkably long life. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHI 


se 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for s 
Ford cars, trucks Champion— 
and tractors — 
packed in the 

Red Box 


60¢ 


stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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Service Bureau 


service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
wilsces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
ewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 


iificste umber. 


—_——— 
—— 


Sprays at $10 a Splash 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
pers have inquired about investing in 
sprays that will rid the hen house of 
lice, mites and other parasites common 
to fowls. They say they have been 
given an opportunity by traveling 
whitewashers to have their poultry 











buildings sprayed by these “special- | 


ists” so well that the houses will pass 
all government regulations. They tell 


farmers their stuff is approved by the | 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Iowa State College at 
Ames. The spray costs a trifle—only 
ten dollars for such a well recommend- 
ed job. 








Our advice is to pay no attention to | 


these traveling specialists. There are 
no endorsed whitewashers operating in 
the state or sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture or 
Iowa State College. For half of ten 
dollars, any farmer could buy enough 
whitewash, stock dip and old automo- 
bile crank case oil to whitewash the 


entire farm. With what was left, five | 


boys could be hired to apply the white- 
wash. 

It’s a good plan to keep strangers 
out of your hen house. Maybe they are 
looking for something else besides lice 
and mites. 


_ It Cost Him Fifty Dollars 


A farmer living in southern Iowa 
sent in a check for a Service Bureau 
membership and subscription to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. He dated the check 
ahead and asked for immediate pro- 
tection, which we gave him. But 
when the date came to cash the check 
the farmer failed to leave money at 
the bank. Consequently the check was 
returned and we had to stop the paper 
and withdraw protection. 

Then a thief came. The farmer cap 
tured him and immediately applied for 
a reward. Investigation showed the 
farmer was not a member. He might 
have been had he made the check 
good. We wanted to keep him on the 
list of subscribers but he forced his 
name off and so we were forced to re- 
fuse payment of the reward. Do your 
part to co-operate in our campaign to 
catch thieves and we will do ours. Re- 
member, it is important to have a Serv- 
ice Bureau sign up and it is more im- 
portant to have your membership in 
good standing. 








They Just Won’t Answer 





A Service Bureau member in Craw- | 
ford county, Iowa, writes us, telling | 


about trouble he has had with the 
Hirschhauer Specialty Company, Inc., 
of Sioux City, Iowa. Our member pur- 


chased $60 worth of remedy from this | 


firm on the understanding that it was 
guaranteed. In fact, the agent gave 
out an elaborate certificate of guaran- 
tee to this effect. But when the dope 
did not give results, and our member 
wrote the firm, he failed to get any re- 
Sponse. So we wrote. We got the same 
treatment. When guarantees mean as 
little as this one, all we can say is, 
“Beware!” Deal with firms who are 
interested in their customers. 





Acid Phosphate for Winter 
Wheat 


That acid phosphate will increase 
the yield of wheat is more definitely 
Proved than almost any other fact 


in the science of fertilizing the soil. | 
An application of 150 pounds to the 


acre will ordinarily inerease the yield 
four to five bushels and at the same 
time make the stand of clover much 
More certain the following spring. 
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RACTICAL farmers— men who are farming for profit — farm 
engineers and agricultural colleges agree that it not only pays 

but pays big to “‘hog down” corn. Saves the time and labor of 
husking, hauling, cribbing and feeding and the hog salvages many 


bushels which the pickers overlook. Hogs do better and fatten 
quicker—it is the most profitable way to market corn. 


“a 3 To“hogdown” cornrequirestem- safely within the fenced area. 
E, b porary fences— easily installed RED Tops, too, are best for the 
e ty 5 and quickly removed. The RED permanent fence line. Their 
2 i Top Steel Fence Postisthe most service record proves it. They 
ig { practical for this purpose. One outlast four or five ordinary 
@ ‘ manwiththe REDToPOne-Man- _ wood posts, eliminate yearly re- 
, : Driver can drive 200to300posts placements and repairs, permit 
é V4\ ¢ adayinthehardestsoil.Theycan closer cultivation to the fence 
4 t be easily withdrawn without line and protect stock in the 
c damage and re-driven in anew field from lightning by ground- 
location. ing the flash every rod. 
‘< The RED Top handy fastener Begin now to make your old 
WiththeREDTop is the easiest to put fences permanent. 


Post Driver one i 
ae Of and quickest to 


to 300 pests a day take off, yet it is the 
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Replace each bro- 
ken or rotting wood 
post with a RED 
Top. In a few years 
with RED Tops can- you will have entire- 
not be “rooted up” 3 ly rebuilt your fence 
or ridden down. REDTOPSteel Fence and this job will be 
The hogs are kept Posts Are Guaranteed done for many years. 


most secure. Tem- 
porary fences built 





GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 





Ask your RED TOP dealer 


Let him help you with your fencing problems. The fact that he carries RED TOP 
Steel Fence Posts indicates that he is not only an authority on fencing materials but 
also on how the proper and timely use of fencing will help you turn waste into profits. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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lowa Holstein Breeders’ Picnic 


All-day picnics are becoming rather 
common among groups of farm folks 
with a common interest. Such an 
affair is worth while whether’ it be 
held by a small group of immediate 
neighbors interested in making the 
most of their district school or coun- 
try church or whether it be a state- 
wide affair of those particularly in- 
terested if one breed of cattle. I had 
never attended a state-wide breeders’ 
picnic until I spent August 4 with the 
Holstein breeders at Independence, 
Iowa. Something over 1,000 people 
from more than 20 counties attended 
in spite of the picnic occuring in the 
midst of threshing. 

I received two distinct impressions 
—first, that Holsteins must be profita- 
ble, and, second, the number raising 
Holsteins are increasing. 

The first came as I watched up- 
wards of 300 cars drive up thru the 
State hospital grounds and park be- 
hind the picnic grounds. I believe that 
there was the largest percentage of 
new or nearly new cars that I have 
seen at any gathering of farmers dur- 
ing recent years. Milking and breed- 
ing Holsteins must have been a fairly 
good business during the last few 
years. This is shown not only by the 
newness of most of the cars but the 
large number of the larger cars in 
the group. Of course, we all realize 
that dairying has been much more 
profitable than most phases of corn 
belt farming during recent years. 
Since the Holstein is the leading dairy 
breed in Iowa it is logical to expect 
outward appearances of prosperity 
among those having the best herds of 
this breed in the state. 

The second distinct impression that 
I received was that the number of 
farmers keeping Holstein cattle or at 
least using Holstein bulls must be on 
the increase. I talked with about a 
dozen breeders and listened in on 
inquiries about the bull business of 
eight or ten others. 

All spoke of the broad demand and 
good sale for Holstein bulls. Most 
of the breeders reported that all or 
nearly all of their bulls of breeding 
age had been sold. I was particularly 
impressed by the number who report- 
ed sales of bulls to men who had 
never used a Holstein bull before. 
One breeder said that he had sold 
eleven bulls during the last year—five 
of them going to farmers who had 
not used a Holstein previously. 

A brisk demand for cows and heif- 
ers indicates that dairying is profita- 
ble at that time, but a broad demand 
for Holstein bulls indicates that the 
number of farmers going into dairying 
as a regular part ol their farming pro- 
gram is on the increase. I believe that 
we may look for a further expansion 
of dairying in Iowa for several years 


if this wider use of Holstein bulls is 


as general as it appears to be. 

A very pleasing part of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of a “true 
type” model of a Holstein cow to Sen- 
ator McCall of the state board of con- 
trol. Senator McCall has led in the 
development of excellent dairy herds 
at the state institutions. The milk 
production of all the cows kept for 
milk is now 2% times what it was 


when Senator McCall began his sys- | 
The | 


tematic work along this line. 
board of control now has over 800 
head of pure-bred Holsteins on the 
various farms they operate. 

W. B. Barney was honored as the 
oldest Holstein breeder present. He 
has bred them for 45 years. 

It has been said that dairy farmers 
were not interested in “farm relief’— 
that they have fared rather well dur- 
ing the past few years and they felt 
little or no interest in trying to enact 
legislation that did not promise them 
immediate, direct benefits. Any doubts 
as to how lIowa’s dairymen stand 
should have been cleared away by the 
action of this group. Not only was Gov- 
ernor Hammiill’s address on “Equality 
for Agriculture” given thoughtful at- 
tention, but the group was thoroly in- 
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See This Wonderful Exhibit 


at the Great Iowa State Fair 


The Fair will be wonderful—our own exhibit as planned will be the big- 
Don’t miss it. 


gest of its kind on the fairgrounds. 
because we will have on display our 


means all the latest movable farm buildings, that will make farming easier, 


farm profits greater. 


SOME OF THESE NINE 


CHAMPIONS 


Are Needed on Your Farm 


Look at the pictures that surround 


best of its-kind on the market. Come look them over. 
improvements, with any other anywhere 
and you'll admit that these are real CHAMPIONS, by far the biggest values 


for point on construction, material 


your money can buy. 


No. 1. The Famous 6 Pen Heated Farrowing House. 1-A, the inside of 
No. 2. The 4 Pen Heated Farrowing House. 
The new CHAMPION everlasting Hog Feeder, most practical feeder ever in- 
vented. No. 4. Baby Champion Brooder House, only $49.95 complete. Just 
No. 5. Combination Brooder and Poultry 
rain Bin, cheap but good. No. 7. New Idea Corn Crib. Just 
right to move around with your feeding operation. No. 8. Practical, service- 
No. 9. Famous oil-filled Champion Silo. 
That’s the entire line of nine Champions. 


Different - Better - Cheaper 


More improvements. 


same, 


right for every poultry raiser. 
House. No. 6. G 


able, cheap—A-Type Hog House, 


each and every one. 
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experts could produce in accordance with the require- 
ments of leading agricultural colleges in keeping with 


Interesting, instructive, 
complete line of Champions which 


this advertisement. Every one the 
Compare them point 


2-A, inside. No. 3. 


Better made. Better material, 
The best that skilled engineers and 


the needs of Modern Farming based 
on the idea of easier farming, 
greater farm profits. Don’t miss 
this wonderful exhibit if you come to 
the Fair. If you cannot come 


Write for Catalog 


It’s free. Read all about CHAM- 
PION Products. Construction de- 
tails, special features that make 
CHAMPIONS famous. What makes 
them better than others. Worth 
more but cost less. A valuable book 
every farm owner or renter should 
have, Address: 


WESTERN SILO CO. 


105 Eleventh Street 
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terested and enthusiastically with him 





and for the program he suggested— 
Jay Whitson. 





Morrison to New York 

Announcement has just been made 
of the appointment of F. B. Morrison 
of the University of Wisconsin to the 
post of director of the New York ex- 
perin.ent station. Professor Morrison 
will have supervision over the New 
: York state experiment station at Ge- 
neva, the Cornell university experi- 
ment station at Ithaca, and the asso- 
ciated research activities of these two 
institutions, including branch experi- 
ment stations in various districts of 
New York. He will reside at Geneva, 
but will ‘give such time as may be re- 
quired to the experimental and re- 
; search activities of the state college 
of agriculture and home economics of 
Cornell university. Morrison succeeds 
Dr. R. W. Thatcher, who has reccntly 
been selected President of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, Amhert, 
Mass. 

Morrison has been on the staff of 
the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin since graduation 
in 1911. For the first three years he 
was a member of the agricultural 
| chemistry department and was then 








transferred to the animal husbandry 
department to have general charge of 
the live stock feeding investigations 
with dairy cattle, beef cattle, swine, 
sheep and horses. He has also for 
several years taught the general 
course in livestock feeding and the 
seminar for graduate students in ani- 
mal husbandry. 

Among livestock men, Morrison is 
widely known on account of his au- 


thorship of the late editions of Feeds , 


and Feeding, which has come to be 


the standard authority on stock feed- 
ing in the United States, Canada and | 


several other countries. He assisted 
ex-Dean W. A. Henry in the revision 
of this book in 1908-10, and later when 
Professor Henry was unable on ac- 
count of his health to continue work 
on the book, took entire charge of 
subsequent revisions. In addition, 
Morrison has written Feeds and Feed- 
ing, Abridged, which is widely used as 
a text book in secondary schools in 
the United States and Canada. 

In 1915 Morrison formulated what 
are now known as the Morrison Feed- 
ing Standards. These standards, based 
primarily upon investigations conduct- 
ed at the various American experi- 
ment stations, have now generally su- 
perseded the older German feeding 
standards. 
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In Cedar Rapids 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


“Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


you. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estima 
return mail. Send us complete list of needs. No monej 
down. We ship quick and pay the freigh ‘agg 


FARMERS LUMBER C0. 
24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA, NEBRASEA 

Please mention Wallaces’ Farme 
when writing advertisers. 
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They 


don’t come 
any better 


I DIDN’T know it, but Prince Albert 
was just the tobacco I had been look- 
ing for all the time. I hate to think of 
the time we lost getting together. But 
let that go. We’re all set now—me and 
the pipe and P. A. We’ve been pals 
from the very first puff. 


I had a hunch I was going to like 
P. A. the minute I got that breath of 
Nature’s noblest gift to pipe-smokers. 
What a treat! It made me think of a 
hike through the woods, when the trees 
and the vines are in full leaf. I found 
the taste ‘tas advertised” by the aroma. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


Cool as a customs-inspector. Sweet 
as the thought you have nothing to 
hide. Mild as a milk-shake, yet with 
that full-bodied flavor that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. That’s Prince Albert, Fellows. 
They don’t come any better. 


No matter how set you appear to be 
on a smoke-program, try P. A. I give 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
-ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 










you my word, no other tobacco that 
ever came down the pike ever brought 


so much downright satisfaction out of 
a pipe. ‘‘That fellow knew his grocer- 
ies,” you'll say, or words to that effect. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 








e_€& _ Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
“umm 270 NEW-DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


OTHING would be more suitable for the 


kitchen (that most lived-in-room in the 


house) than this lovely rug of Arm- 


strong’s Linoleum in the green-and-white tile 


pattern. Colorful, simple in design, clean looking, 


it is far prettier than that old wood floor, and 
much easier tc keep clean! Just a light mopping 


keeps it bright, shiny, and new-looking. 


Resilient, quiet to the tread and tough, 
it will give years of wear. It is so flex- 
thle and pliant, too, that it can easily 
be rolled up and moved from room to 
room. Yet an Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug costs little—the price is now amaz- 


ingly low, lower than it ever has been. 


Besides the tile pattern illustrated 
for the kitchen, there are 19 new pat- 
terns of Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
now being shown in the stores. These 
new rugs are more than merely new de- 


signs. They are really new creations in 


In the main illustration: 
Pattern No. 867 

Above: Armstrong's Jaspé Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 727 

Right: Pattern No. 960 


| Why not brighten the kitchen 


with a touch of color? 


beauty and coloring. Rugs of genuine Jaspé 
linoleum with an overlaid border, rugs with a 


terns you must see to real- 
ize fully their unusu- 
al attractiveness. 


Now, with these new Armstrong Rug pat- 
terns, you can have the beauty of design and 


single all-over design without repetition, pat- charm of color together with the practical ad- 


vantages of a smooth-surface rug. . . . Not only 
in the kitchen, but the best rooms in the house 
—living-room, dining-room, bedroom. Many 
of these new patterns are made in the extra-large 
sizes, 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 12 ft. by 15 ft., as 

, well as the usual smaller room sizes. 


SEND For Tus Free BooKLet 

“Rugs of Practical Beauty” shows a 
charming array of these new Armstrong 
Linoleum Rugs in full color. You will 
enjoy making your selection before you 
gotothestore. There is nocharge,simply 
write for this booklet to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
1c ., Jackson Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs ~~ 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HE other evening we took our sup- 
per and drove down to the Ledges 
state park. It had been the hottest day 
of the summer, with a 96 temperature 
as the high mark following a rain of 
the night before. Everybody knows 
® what that means, good corn weather, 
put hard weather on humans. I men- 
tion this for it was like going to an- 
other climate when, at 6:30 with the 
chores all done, we started out. Cool 
air greeted us as we drove down into 
the valley of the Ledges park and 
wood smoke mounting and spreading 
here and there over the lowlands 
made the air seem even more delight- 


ul. 
. We had taken along a kettleful of 
Golden Bantam corn and this we put 
on to boil on one of the open-air 
ranges that are quite as efficient as 
the home kind, except for baking. We 
had hamburger, too, to fry hot for the 
sandwiches. It took only a few min- 
utes to cook supper, as neighbor pic- 
nickers had a brisk fire going in the 
big range, large enough to cook sev- 
eral sets of meals. 

There was water to drink from an 
artesion well, which water, according 
to geological deductions, had come 
from another county ten miles away. 
It was blissfully cool and comfortable 
as we sat down to eat. A number of 
birds sang their evensongs for our 
supper amusement, not seeming to 
mind the competition given them by 
a graphaphone specializing on “Va- 
lencia”, a little farther on up the val- 
ley. Everything tasted so good. 

The moon came out bright and 
clear, making lovely leaf shadows on 
the short grass. The old park scout 
came along making his round of the 
park and stopped to talk awhile. He 
told us of the proposed plans for en- 
larging the park and talked about his 
experiences with people who came to 
the park and how more and more 

} visitors were showing respect for the 
wild flowers by not picking them or 
harming them in any way. There are 
those, so he told us, who would do 
away with roads leading into state 
parks altogether, but he believes that 
by having them easily accessible to 
everyone, as the Ledges park now is, 
a larger number of conservationists 
are made than would be made other- 
wise. His theory seems sound, and I 
do not doubt that a fairly large num- 
ber of the nearly a quarter million 
people already registered at the park 
this year have gained a new respect 
for wild life of all sorts just thru see- 
ing it protected in this way. 

The evening picnic was a change 
for the men, who had been threshing 
all week, and a welcome change for 
the whole family. It was a mighty 
Pleasant break in our workaday life. 
Supper wasn’t a bit harder to get there 
— at home. It seemed easier, in 
act. 





I don’t believe there was any other 
farm family picnicking there that 
night. All of the cars we saw had out 
of the county license plates. We don’t 
quite average a state park to the 
county in Iowa, I believe there are 
Something over forty such reserves 
already established with more being 
Planned for, but I am quite sure there 
IS at least one good picnicking spot 
for every ten miles of countryside 
that farmers might make use of. I 
Would like to see more of us enjuying 
this sort of relaxation. 
@ vacation and few farmers think they 
can get away for a longer time at this 
Season of the year. 








cided that the gafety of nations is in- 
fluenced by whether or not their peo- 
Ple have milk and butter and the other 









It helps like - 


dairy products in their family food 
budgets. He notices in the Chinese, 
Japanese and Koreans, who make up 
approximately one-third of the human 
race, grave people who never unbend 
in laughter and who are noted among 
themselves for their serious contem- 
plation of life. Contrariwise, he finds 
Scandinavians, Swiss, Irish and Tibe- 
tans good natured to the point of sing- 
ing, dancing, yodeling and so forth, 


because they have plenty of milk and | 


cheese and butter. J. W. 


Garden Club 

















EAR GARDEN CLUB: August is 


the month that some gardeners | 


wait all year for. It is gladiolus and 
zinnia time and the time of glory for 


most of the annuals. My own garden 
furnishes little enthusiasm this year 
for talking about early fall flowers. 
A long drouth accompanied by hot 
winds has stunted and parched most 
of the annuals and borers have de- 
stroyed practically every bud and 
flower on the zinnias and dahlias. Now, 
having made a wholesale slaughter of 
the worms and cut back all of the 
hopeless growth, I await the deferred 
garden showiness. I am hopeful that 
it may still be. 

Those of you who are interested in 
the history of our garden flowers may 
not know that the zinnia was first dis- 
covered in Mexico and named for 
Johann Gottfried Zinn, a famous Ger- 
man botanist. Zinnias have been in 
and out of style a number of times 
since the double form, which first 
made it a flower to be admired, ap- 
peared in the middle part of the nine- 
teenth century. They are very much 
in vogue now, particulary in the form 
known as “dahlia-flowered.” And, per- 
sonally, I am very fond of the tiny 
double forms not much larger than 
the button chrysanthemums. These 
are variously known as Lilliput, Pu- 
mila and dwarf zinnias, and they are 
lovely in mixed boquets for the house. 

Doubtless you have noticed single 
forms occasionally that are coarse and 
ugly. These are reverts to the prim- 
itive forms, or “rogues” as they are 
known among hybridizers. * A larger 
percentage of these is gotten each 
year when one saves seed and plants 








A certain world traveler has Gc . 





entirely from his own collection. When 
a number of these appear it is a good 
idea to discard seed and buy new 
from a reliable seedsman. 





Here is a letter from the northwest- 
ern part of the state: 

Dear Garden Club: Can I induce 
some of you to save seed for me of 
your choice double dahlias and per- 
ennials? I can offer seed of the tiger 
lily, the cultivated variety, or of per- 
ennial daisies and I also have roots of 
perennials to spare, which may appeal 
more. I am anxious to get quite a 


| collection of seed to plant next spring 


and will gladly supply roots of a gold 
and maroon iris, oxeye daisy, small 
lilac shrubs, jack-in-the-pulpit, Solo- 
mon seal, hibiscus, hemerocallis flava 
(corn lily) or digitalis. 

Besides dahlia seed, I can use pyre- 
thrum. mertensia, Chinese lantern, 
bu..-«tly bush, gaillardia, clove pinks, 
yellow shasta, golden glow, anchusa, 
scarlet lightning, and possibly others. 
Or I can use roots of the same flow- 


ers, if T supply the exchange any 
of yy. p ~. But I am especially anx- 
ious wy to grow some of these 


plauts trom seed. I also would like to 
exchange some of my perennials such 
as Fibiscus of the h»*dy variety or the 
“low (wint © _ dike the oleander) 

r “th cuums, perennial sweet 


“peas, ha.u, lilies, digitalis or others 


for calla lilies and amaryllis. 
Please write first so that you may 
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Built entirely of cast iron, and finished with 
ever lusturous Vitreous Porcelain Enamel, 
these two economy furnaces represent years 
of experience in building fine heaters, 


Complete Heating 


or 





Home 
— 





heat and circulate moist air so fast that heat 
is shot to all corners of the rooms. Air- 
tight doors and joints completely insure 





Rapidly circulating heat will warm every 
corner of your home this winter. These 

utiful heaters, which look so like pieces 
of walnut or mahogany furniture, really 


gainst leaking gases and loss of heat. A 
banked fire keeps the house warm through 
winter nights. Both are built in two sizes 
to fit your special need and are on display 
by all leading dealers. 


COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





make an exchange equal to your own. 
I have learned to my cost that in the 
fall after the blooming period is the 
best time to move flower roots. Plants 
in foliage that are sent by mail during 
the rapidly growing season have to 
be wrapped better than done up in 
paper, and then they might as well 
have been cut back to the roots for 
they usually wilt down and do well 
to survive even for the next year’s 
showing. I have great respect for a 
pasteboard box strongly wrapped and 
plainly addressed in the moving of 
tender plants. 
Mrs. Earl Williams, Hinton, Iowa. 





Yellow Tomato Preserves 
CALD the tomatoes and slip off the 
skins. For each pound of toma- 

toes use one ounce of green ginger 
root, two lemons and a pound of sugar. 
If green ginger root cannot be ob- 


| tained locally, preserved ginger may 
| be used instead. 


Cover the tomatoes 


with the sugar and let stand 24 hours. 
Scrape the ginger root and simmer 
gently until it softens. Slice the ginger 
into the tomatoes, add the lemons in 
this slices and cook slowly until the 
preserve is clear and the lemon clices 
quite tender. 


India Relish 


Chop one peck of hard green toma- 
toes. Sprinkle with half a cup of 
salt and let stand in a colander to 
drain over night. Weigh and add the 
same amount of chopped cabbage and 
three pounds of green sweet peppers 
with tue seeds removed, and one and 
one-half pounds of onions chopped 
very fine. Put into a kettle and add 
two quarts of cold white vinegar, two 
pounds of sugar, three ounces of mus- 
tard seed, one ounce of celery seed 
and a generous dash of red pepper. 
Mix thoroughly and simmer slowly for 
30 minutes. Pack into glass jars that 
have been thoroughly sterilized. 


Peach Preserves 
Scald peaches and slip the skins. 
Cut each peach into eighths and drop 
the fruit into a boiling hot syrup made 
in the proportion of two cups of sugar 














to the pint of water, or equal parts 
sugar and water. Simmer for 10 min- 
utes and bring to a boil, boiling quite 
vigorously for another 10 minutes. 
Seal while hot into sterilized jars. 





Shriveling of pickles often occurs 
when they:have been placed at once 
in very strong salt or sugar solutions, 
or even in very strong vinegar. For 
this reason such solutions should be 
avoided as far as possible. When a 
strong solution is desirable the pickles 
should first be given a preliminary 
treatment in a weaker solution. Shriv- 
eling happens more often in the mak- 
ing of sweet pickles as the presence 


| of sugar in high concentrations is cer- 


tain to cause it unless precautions are 
taken to add the sugar gradually. 


FALL FASHIONS 
































You simply must have a copy of our 
Fall Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss. 

All the new fall and early winter styles 
of course, and then there are pages of 
novelties such as costume outfits for the 
masquerade party. Christmas gifts you 
can make at home, including toys. for the 
children such as Little Red Riding Hood, 
The Three Bears, etc. 

Articles about health and beauty and 
reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needlework, — styles 
for stouts, styles for the older woman, 
the new lingerie, etc. 

Every woman should have a copy of 
this book for it points the correct way to 
fashions. While you have the matter in 
mind, send 10 cents for your copy now to 
Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


i.” 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these exposttions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Fach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 











: duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





Nathan Leads David to 
Repentance 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 28, 1927. 
11:1-12:25. 
1-10, 13.) 

“And Jehovah sent Nathan unto 
David. And he came unto him, and 
said unto him, There were two men in 
one city; the one rich, and the other 
poor. (2) The rich man had exceeding 
many flocks and herds; (3) but the 
poor man had nothing, save one little 
ewe lamb, which he had bought and 
nourished up: and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children; it did 
eat of his own morsel, and drank of 
his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and 
was unto him as a daughter. (4) And 
there came a traveler tnto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own 


PrintelJ—II Samuel, 12: 


flock and of his own herd, to dress | 


for the wayfarer that was come unto 


him, but took the poor man’s lamb, | 
and dressed it for the man that was | 
(5) And David’s anger | 


come to him. 
was greatly kindled against the man; 


and he said to Nathan, As Jehovah liv- | 
the man that hath done this is | 


eth, 


worthy to die: (6) and he shall re- 


store the lamb fourfold, because he did | 
and because he had no | 


this thing, 
pity. (7) And Nathan said to David, 
Thou art the man. (8) And I gave 


thee the house of Israel and of Judah; 
and if that had been too little, I would 
moreover have given unto thee such 
and such things. (9) Wherefore hast 
thou despised the commandment of Je- 
hovah, to do evil in his sight? thou 
hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the 
sword, and hast taken his wife to be 
thy wife, and hast slain him with the 
sword of the children of Ammon. (10) 
Now therefore the sword shall never 


depart from thine house; because thou | 
hast despised me, and hast taken the | 


wife of Uriah the Hittite to be thy 
wife. ... (13) And David said unto 
Nathan, I have sinned against Jeho- 
vah. And Nathan said unto David, 
Jehovah also hath put away thy sin; 
thou shalt not die.” 


The lesson takes in the whole of 
chapter 11 and chapter 12. It should 
be read in connection with the follow- 
ing Psalms, which give David’s expe- 
riences in their chronological order, as 
follows: Psalms 38, 6, 51, 32. Many 
years have elapsed since the installa- 
tion of the ark in Jerusalem, most of 
which were years of great wars, first 
against the Philistines, in which were 
fought two great battles, ending in the 
complete and permanent conquest of 
the Philistine country and the oecupa- 
tion of Gath, the main stronghold, the 
mother-city of this ancient enemy of 
the race. Then came the war with the 
Moabites, of which we have only a 
summary of the results; but there is 
something in the savage cruelty of 
that war against Moab that leads us to 
believe that David had lost something 
of the spirituality, and even of the 
broad vision and statesmanship which 
had characterized him heretofore. For 
example, the slaughter of two-thirds 
of the conquered people, measuring 
them out by a line, and holding the 
other third in bondage. That seems 
more like Joab than David. Jewish 
tradition evidently felt that some ex- 
cuse was needed for this savage eru- 
elty, and hence has inferred that the 
Moabites slaughtered his father and 
mother, whom he had sent to them for 
protection against Saul. 


Then came the war with the Syrians | 
involved: nearly everything § 


—which 


II Samuel, | 


| lived far to the north. 
thee thy master’s house, and thy mas- | 
ter’s wives into thy bosom, and gave | 








northeast, east and southeast of the 
Jordan, and extended his kingdom 
thru Damascus to the Euphrates. Next 
came the war with Ammon, deliber- 
ately provoked by the king of that 
country. David for some reason had 
been friendly with the cld king of Am- 
mon, and sent an embassy to his son 
to comfort him after the death of his 
father. He treated them with great 
disrespeet, shaving off their 
on one side, cutting off their nether 
garments, and sent them back home, to 
show his contempt for David. This 
brought on the final war, ending with 
the siege of Rabbah, with which this 
lesson is closely connected. 

David had organized, amid his wan- 
dering when fleeing from Saul and 
during his sojourn in the Philistine 
country, a band of six hundred men, 
every man a picked man, and presided 
over by the mightiest men in his army. 
It was subdivided into three divisions 
of two hundred each, commanded by 
three of the mightiest (Save Joab, who 
was over the host embracing the 
whole people of Israel), and again sub- 
divided into squads of twenty, each 
commanded by some one man who had 
made hmiself famous for great cour: 
age in these wars. 

Among them was Uriah, a Hittite, a 
race of very courageous people who 


beards 


from his having adopted a Hebrew 
name, that he had become an Israelite. 
He was married to Bathsheba, the 
daughter of one of his brother officers 
in the six hundred, and probably the 
grand-daughter of Ahithophel, the 


most sagacious of David’s counselors, | 


so sagacious that his counsel seemed 
like an oracle from the Almighty. 
During these wars, David for the most 
part remained in Jerusalem. 
six wives at least, each living in a 
separate house, with at least ten con- 
cubines living in the palace. One eve- 
ning as he looked down from the roof 
of his palace in Jerusalem to the build- 
ing below, where these officers had 
their homes, he saw a beautiful wo- 
man bathing on the housetop. He 
sent and inquired who she was, and 
found that she was the wife of one of 
his brave officers. He sent messen- 
gers to bring her to him. We are not 
told that she was unwilling to pay a 
visit to the palace, with what results 
you may read in the eleventh chapter. 

To have many wives was sanctioned 
by the custom of the kings of that 
day, and the old Macedonian law and 
custom permitted concubines; but to 
take another man’s wife was another 
matter, and a serious one; and the 
problem with David now was how to 
conceal it. The fact that David fell 
and tried to conceal his sin is suffi- 
cient evidence that he had lost com- 
munion with God. 
the best in human nature, and also the 
worst. 
vation from the sheepfold to the 
mightiest king in western Asia is not 
favorable to fellowship with the Di- 
vine. David was at the dangerous 


It is evident | 


He had | 


War brings out | 


Prosperity and the sudden ele- | 


age of men, particularly men who have | 


dealt with great affairs and have won 
great successes, the age between thir- 


ty-five and fifty, when the fervor of | 


youthful devotion is past, and the 
moderation that comes with age and 
experience has not yet come in. 

The plan which David devised to 


hide his guilt was even worse than the | 


sin itself. He sent for Uriah, osten- 
sibly to inquire particulars as to how 
the siege of Rabbah was coming on, 
for Joab had taken the town and had 
for months been besieging the citadel. 
After the interview he told him to go 
home. The crafty warrior seems to 





A NATIONAL Stove, Range » 


REFINED NATIONAL 


to buy a NATIONAL. 


failed to satisfy.” 


Dept. 61 Branches 
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dealers everyw 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere at a price 
less than you expect to pay. Insist on having a 
NaTIONAL. If your dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct for catalog and free cook book. 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okia.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
National Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces sold and recommended 
by leading 


Furnace fo, 





bpm opportunity for you to save 
money—not only in the first lower 
cost price, but in all future fuel bills, and 
longevity in a stove, range or furnace is 


NATIONAL ranges fitted with our pat- 
ented Porcupine fire back (guaranteed 
for 25 years), bakes with half the fuel. 

NATIONAL furnaces, pipe and pipeless, 
burn soot, smoke and coal gases; their 
automatic self-cleaning and maximum 
radiating features insure greatest heat 
units at lowest possible fuel cost. 

Natrola and Mantel NATIONAL portable 
circulating heaters heat by both radiation 
and circulation, in fact they are portable 
room furnaces, giving double volume of 
heat for amount of fuel consumed. 

These are only a few of the many ex- 
clusive features embodied in NATIONAL 
Cast Iron and Steel Ranges, Cook Stoves, 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces, Portable 
Heaters, Wood Stoves and School House 
Heaters that for 37 years have “never 
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have suspected something, and stayed 
in the soldiers’ quarters. Foiled in 
this, David invited him to a great din- 
ner, and plied him with wine, hoping 
that when drunk he would go home to 
his wife; but the cautious and crafty 
warrior again refused. Then he sent 
him with a sealed letter to Joab, with 
instructions to see that he met his 
death. Josephus tells us that Joab, 
who did not scruple at anything, gave 
the company supporting Uriah orders 
to flee when a sally was made from 
the citadel. Then Joab sent word to 
David that Uriah was dead. 

Psalm 38 describes David’s experi- 
ences during the months in which he 
was brooding over the disgrace that 
would overtake him, should his sin 
ever be found out. Then the prophet 


| Nathan came to him, the same maf 
who had encouraged him to build the 
temple, and afterwards, under revela 
tion from God, forbade it, on the 
ground that he had shed much blood 
and was unfit to build it, but promis 
ing that it would be built by a son yet 
' unborn. Nathan came to him now 4 
a prophet would come with a story o 
private wrong: A wealthy man wh0 
had flocks and herds in abundance 
had a guest come, and was so niggaré 
ly and mean as to take by force the lit 
tle pet lamb belonging to a poor neigh 
bor, the playmate of his children, and 
serve it up as a feast to his guest” 
David, whose sense of justice had only 
lain dormant, was aroused at this 
story of cruelty, and swore by Jebo 
vah that the man who did this was 
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For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals, An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles—cuts— sprains — 
bruises—and burns. At your 
druggist, $2.00 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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(ESTABLISHED 1870 ~ QUINCY, ILLS.) 


FREE 64-page year book 
tells of successful Gem 
City graduates and how 
we have placed thousands in 
good paying positions as sten- 
ographers, accountants, com- 
mercial teachers; etc, 
$100,000.00 college building; 20 
teachers. Under direct super- 
vision of three sons of founder. Tuition 
inal. Living inexpensivein Quincy. 
“Address the President 
D. L. MUSSELMAN 
QUINCY, ILL. 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT FOR THE TRIP 
Plain Canvas Covers—Kow Kloz (Cattle Blankets ) 
Ask for booklet covering your needs 








FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 
Buy.Direct at Factory Prices 


Write today for our prices on guar- 
anteed farm lighting plant batteries. 
Shipped direct from factory to user 
and under Amana cooperative plan 
you can buy them at lowest price. 
Guaranteed Five Years 
Every battery—full size, full capac- 
ity plates. Every set backed by a 
Dinding guarantee that laste five 
years. Price as low as $98.65 per set 
of 16 cells. Write now for Amana 
Money-saving prices and FREE book 
on How to Make Batteries Last 
ae also fron-clad factory guar- 


AMANA SOCIETY 
* e od HIGH, IOWA 


BOX 10, 








worthy of death, and that he must re- 
store the lamb fourfold. Nathan, no 
doubt pointing his finger at David, 
said: “Thou art the man.” 

In the verses following the lesson, 
he goes on and details what God had 
shown to him, what He had done for 
David, and then charged him with the 
murder of Uriah, and the seduction of 
the wife of the man who had risked 
his life for him and his kingdom. He 
had slain him with the sword of the 
stranger. He then pronounced a curse 
—that the sword should not depart 
from his house. This was fulfilled by 
the murder of Ammon, the death of 
Absalom and Adonijah by violence, 
and the seduction of his grand-daugh- 
ter. 

This sad story is told with all the 
truthfulness and faithfulness of the 
Scripture record, which never hesi- 
tates to tell the bad as well as the 
good, the weakness as well as the 
strength of the most noted saints of 
God. In the fifty-first Psalm we have 
the story of his repentance. Sinful 
tho David has been, his conviction of 


| his sinfulness is clear. He could have 


offered sacrifices, as the law required, 
but did not do it, and gives as the 
reason that the evidence of repentance 
is not sacrifice, or, as we would say, 


' church going or public worship, but a 


clean heart and a right spirit, with- 
out which sacrifices are entirely use- 
less. He regards his sin not as against 
Uriah or Bathsheba, but against God. 
“Against thee and thee only have I 
sinned.” That is, his sin against Uriah 
and Bathsheba, however great, paled 
into insignificance compared with his 
sin against God Himself; and he bows 
to the judgment of God, whatever that 
may be. “That thou mayest be justi- 
fied when thou speakest, and be clear 
when thou judgest.” (In the rest of 
Chapter»12 will be found the record of 
the beginning of the judgment upon 
David for this sin.) 

This is the sad story, the saddest 
perhaps in the records of Israel. The 
greater the height to which a man has 
risen, the greater his fall, the greater 
the disgrace; and this was the dis- 
grace of the man who stood highest 
among all the kings of that day, and 
who made the loudest professions, 
who sounded the depths and heights 
of human emotion as no other man 
has done before or since. 

What may we learn from this les- 
son? First, that final judgment can 
not be passed on any man until he is 
no longer on earth. David is not the 
only man who has fallen when he 
reached his highest pinnacle of pros- 
perity and popularity: Moses, Solo 
mon, Elijah, and we might add many 
names all the way down the line even 
to our own time. 


Second, the danger of worldly pros- 


perity, which, unless we maintain a 
close communion with God, tends to 
demoralize character. If David had 
not beeen lifted up, if he had lived 
close to his God, he would not have 
yielded to the temptation. The atten- 
tive reader will draw many other les- 
sons from this truthful story of human 
nature. 





Picking Ducks for Feathers 

Picking ducks for feathers is scarce- 
ly fair to the ducks. It is doubtful 
whether the practice is profitable for 
well bred breeding ducks. What they 
lose by being picked is lost from pos- 
sible quality. Damage comes from 
handling and nervous excitement. If 
they are to be picked alive, the best 
way is to tuck the head under the left 
arm, holding both legs in the left 
hand. First try a few of the small 
feathers from different parts of the 
body. If the tip is fine-pointed, hard 
and dry, the feather is ripe and will 
soon fall. If it is wet, with or with- 
out color, don’t pluck. In picking give 
a quick upward jerk with the right 
hand toward the breast. First pick 
the breast, then the back, shoulders 
and neck. Don’t pick long or coarse 
feathers.—H. W. A. 





State Fair 


STATE :FAIR and a World’s Fair 
combined! 

Inspiring in the magnitude of its 
gigantic exhibits and its eight days 
and nights of never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure and entertainment. Bring 
the entire family this year for the 
biggest and finest outing of their 
lives— 


A Two Millian Dollar Pleasure Land 


SOUSA AND HIS 70-PiECE BAND 


Horse racing 5 days, two days’ auto 
races, fifteen sensational hippodrome 
features. mammoth night fireworks 





spectacle—“The Fall of Troy”, six fa- 
mous bands and orchestras, six days’ 
whippet dog racing, free camp of 80 
acres. 

The country’s largest agricultural and 
livestock fair, with nearly 6,000 head of 
purebred stock, 80 acres of farm ex- 
hibits, over 1,000 farm boys and girls 
in produce and livestock competitions, 
40 acres of farm machinery, complete 
women’s exposition. new $350,000 edu- 
cational building with all new displays, 
new fish and game building, nine state- 
wide tournaments and contests. 

Plan your State Fair outing now. So 
different. so immense, so filled with 
things to see and do—something you 
will never forget. 


wa State Ba 


Rediced Railwoad Rates 

















BAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you donot find in Waliaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 





























Alligator Steel Belt Lacing gives ex- 
tremely iong service, The tight Alligator 
grip of steel protects the belt ends where 
trouble usually starts. Quick and easy to 
put on, too. Use the two sections of 
hinge pin. Follow directions. Recom- 
mended by agricultural schools, manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and belting 
and by millions of farmers. 


Your regular dealer has the size you 
need in stock. 
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Buy 6-ply tires-- 
it pays 


HE Kelly-Springfield 4-ply balloon is as 
T good a 4-ply tire as it is possible to build 
today, and for city use, where road conditions 
are ideal, it is giving very satisfactory service 
on light cars. 


For the kind of work, however, that a car 
usually gets in the country, tires of a sturdier, 
heavier construction are needed. 


Kelly 6-ply tires are built for just this kind 
of service. Barring punctures, a set of Kelly 
29 x 4.40 six-ply balloons on a Ford will run 
indefinitely. 


There is real economy in paying the slight 
difference in cost between a 4-ply and a 
6-ply tire. 

“Kelly dealers eve: ywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Only REEF BRAND Can Bring 
You REEF BRAND 
Profits! 


REEF BRAND pure crushed oyster shell furnishes 
shell material for your flock faster, easier and 
MORE OF IT than anything you can substitute. 
That means MORE EGGS . . . MORE PROFITS! 

And since it costs less than five cents a hen a 
year to feed Reef Brand constantly, winter and 
summer, it’s the biggest profit-maker you have, 
SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR YOUR FREE 

COPY OF “24 EGGS FOR 5c” 
GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 
833 Howard Ave. WF.8 New Orleans, U.S. A, 


For best results during the 
summer months feed 
REEF BRAND 

Your hens need shell material 
now more thanever. Let Reef 
Brand, clean, pure and 
digestible in $ hours, furnish 
it for them and notice the 
inerease in eggs. 


Pure, clean, 
l odoriess and 


(vk2 CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
ar POULTRY 


Over 98'2% 
Caicium 


Carbonate. dustiess. 
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the FREE booklet, “How to Get 2¢ Eggs for Se.” 
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World’s Poultry Congrex 


Ottawa, Canada, Welcomes Poultrymen From 42 Countries 


“pein 5,000 people from forty-two 


different countries gathered at 


, Ottawa, Canada, recently to celebrate 
| the World’s Poultry Congress. 
| was some of the pomp and glamor of 


There 


the old countries manifested in the 
meetings but the general aspect pre- 
sented a wonderful outlook for the 
poultry industry. The United States 


| 


was strongly represented, as approxi- | 


mately half of the delegates were from 
this country. 

Canada was not only an excellent 
host for the congress, but she spent 
much time and money in preparing for 
the event. AIl of the visitors were 
impressed by the exhibits which dem- 
onstrated the constructive manner in 
which Canadians are developing the re- 
sources of their country. 

There were two outstanding features 
to the congress. One was the exhibits 
and the other was the educational pa- 
pers. The mornings were spent in 
the discussion of papers while the aft- 
ernoons were spent in viewing the ex- 
hibition. The discussions were divided 
into five sections covering marketing, 
nutrition, disease, breeding and exten- 
sion work. This made it impossible 


Aside from the exhibit of fowls, the 


| international building which house 


exhibits from different countries at 
tracted most attention. Canada aBaiy 
came to the frent with a Wwonderty 
scenic effect along the east side of the 
building. The scene pictured the Cap 
adian Rockies. In the center large 
mountains were pictured on the cap 
vas with a valley running along the 
foreground. At the right a wateptay 
which used 2,000 gallons of water Der 
minute was flowing over a Precipigg 
Part of the effectiveness of the scons 
was due to the lighting effects, At 
first it would be rather dark, Showing 
the approach of a storm. Ina little 
while the storm would break and raj 
would fall. Soon the storm wong 
break away and sunshine would flog 
the valley and mountains. Many pe 
ple would sit for a considerable time 
watching the changing effects. 

One end of this large building wa 
given over to the exhibit of the Unity 
States while the other end was give 
over to England. Around the outsig 
were the exhibits of many foreig 
countries. The United States exhibit 


| was put on by the U. S. Department ¢ 


for any one person to attend all of the | 


different meetings but allowed every- 
one to pick out discussions which were 


| of greatest interest to him. 


Great Variety of Exhibits 

The headquarters building of the ex- 
hibition grounds housed the live poul- 
try and allied exhibits. More differ- 
ent breeds of poultry were on exhibi- 
tion than were ever collected in any 
other show. The fancier whe wanted 
to find a new variety of fowl to spe- 
cialize upon could easily find some- 
thing that suited him as different 
breeds were assembled from all parts 
of the world. The exhibit from India 
contained some of the original jungle 
fowls that were supposed to be the 
originators of present day fowls. Many 
other fowls which were even more cu 
rious looking were on exhibition. 

There were approximately 2,849 ex- 
hibition fowls in the coops. Approxi- 
mately 945 birds were shown, with 136 
fowls in the record of performance 
classes. Two hundred and twenty pig- 
eons, 132 canaries and other cage 
rabbits, together with 
several hundred birds shown by the 
American Poultry Association made a 
total show of approximately 5,500 indi- 
viduals. 

Probably the record of performance 
birds created the most comment. In 
this group was found the champion 
hen of the world, a White Leghorn 
from British Columbia which laid 352 
eggs in 364 consecutive days. She was 


a member of a pen of ten fowls which - 


laid 2,986 eggs in a year. Exhibits of 
this character showed what could be 
done in a constructive manner to im- 


the fowls. As one would go around 


| was shown 


Agriculture. Outstanding faets whi 
have been developed by different state 
were prominently displayed. Th 
Iowa experiment station portion of the 
exhibit showed some of the work along 
nutritional lines. 

The English exhibit in the othe 
end of the building was more pretep 
tious than the United States exhibit 
but was not of as great educational 
value. The Lord Dewar poultry farm 
in detail. Many poultry 
books and publications were show. 
White Wyandottes and Buff Rock 
from the Prince of Wales’ farm # 
tracted much attention. A collection 
of eggs of many different breeds wa 


| also véry interesting. 


The Canadian building showed much 
of the educational and marketing work 
which is being done in the Dominion 


| One side of the building pictured the 


} 
| 
} 
| 


change which is occurring in the har 
dling of poultry products since coop 
erative marketing and grading has 
been started. The old barter system 
of trading where products were pur 
chased on a flat price was contrasted 
with buying on a graded basis. The 
graded basis has improved the returas 
to producers and has greatly increased 
consumption. Improved marketing 
has also stimulated better poultry mar 
agement and housing. The Canadia# 
standards for eggs call for four pri 
cipal grades. The specfal grade has 
an air cell of not over one-eighth ind 
in depth. Extras may have an air cel 
of one-fourth inch. First grade may 
have an air cell of three-eighths inet 
and the yolk may be slightly visible 
Seconds comprise the weak watery 


: _ | eggs with heavy yolks that are edible 
prove the quality and production of | 


production of the different females in | 


the pedigree, the same as many of the 
dairy cattle pedigrees are compiled. 
Many of the cages holding cockerels of 
this kind soon had a “sold” sign dis- 


played upon them, thus showing that 
many people were glad of an opportu- 


nity to secure males that were bred 


| along lines of heavy production. 


The International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation also had a splendid exhibit 
showing the work which the organiza 
tion is sponsoring to improve the qual 
ity of baby chicks. The larger por. 
tion of this work is along the lines of 
acerediting, certifying and record of 


| performance of flocks and hatcheries. 


Many states are now actively engaged 
in this work. The American Poultry 
Association had a fine exhibit which 


| showed most of the popular American 


breeds of fowis. The association also 
held its annual meeting at the exhi- 
bition, thereby helping to create addi- 
tional interest. 


| grades. 


but are not of good enough quality 


: | to class in one of the other higher 
among the cages of these birds the ped- | 


| igrees would be exhibited giving the 


The extras and firsts com 
prise the commercial grades most 
used. 


Another exhibition building wa 


| used to show the work which is being 
| done by the Dominion experimental 





farms. Their work is somewhat coir 
parable to the work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
work along poultry lines attracted the 
most attention of visiting poultryme 


| There are now twelve egg-laying cob 


tests in Canada. These are scattered 
in all parts of the country and have 
undoubtedly been a potent factor ™ 
stimulating the breeding of record of 
performance fowls. The high records 
which have been made by Canadial 
fowls have stimulated sales in foreig® 
countries as well as in Canada. 
Space will not permit a discussi@ 
of the many papers which were pre 
sented at the congress. However, our 
readers will be especially interested 
the report by E. J. Smith, of Canada 
on the effect of the standards on thé 
(Continued on page 20) 
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> Outside At every fair bie crowde con- 
foreign stantly have chown their greatest interest in the 
: exh [ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
=the Hog House with the exclusive 
tment of “PIG INCUBATOR” 
ts whieh Be sure and see it at your Stete Petr. It is just 
be bog house you have been looking for. 
Nt States ’ Perfects the McLean system. Rests on skids. 
d. The Easily moved. Best for owners or renters. 
mn. of the Farrows Pigs Safely in 
ic ZERO WEATHER 
TK along Doubles your hog profits by getting two litters 
a year from each sow. 

“Pig Encubater’’ does it. Economy Hog 
1e other House has six separate pens for sows. Each pen 
» pret connecte with six separate little pig pens inte 
> preten- which only the little pigs can go. Central brooder 

exhibit stove with canopy forces heat down into these 
Re little pig pens, heating them to 72 degrees even 
cational atten below. Heats sow peus to 40 degrees, 
Ty farm Little pigs stay in their own pens except at 
; feedingtime. Sows can't injure them. This is 
poultry a patented feature and the biggest improvement 
: ‘ ever made in hog raising equipment. <A perfect 
shown. farrowing house which ten minutes work 
Rocks changes into a year *round hog house. 
arm at STRONGEST CONSTRUCTION 
P Built of clear fir and No1 dimension lumber. 
ollection Painted. Has weather and storm proof = 
eds was with roof ventilator and top ventilating cello 
glass windows, Comes in sections, easy to put 
together; two men can put it up in halfa day. 
2d much Costs less than you can {build it 
ng work If you don’t see anything else at the coming 
7 fair, see the Economy Hog House with the 
ym 1108, Pig Incubator.” Also our chicken and 
ired the brooder houses, fool proof self-feeder and auto- 
matic waterer, At South Door of Machinery Hall. 
the har —- and sold under exclusive rights, 
ly the 
2 CO-Op- 
ae. ECONOMY HOUSING Co. 
system > 
are pur: 
ntrasted Do your buying 
s. The SAFETY FIRST! from firms adver- 
me tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
returns not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
creased cles you want to buy, just let us know 
ie what you want and we will be glad to 
irketing give you names of reliable firms. 
ry mak 
anadian 
ir prit- SAVE I IME 
men | cs DRUDGERY 
th ineh 
air cell 
de may That’s what the Peoria grain elevator bas 
. done and will do for you. It takes half the 
hs ineh Work out of harvesting, and in corn harvest 
isible lets you spend the time in the field. No 
VISI more of the back breaking grain scoop. 
watery Here {s the neatest, the quickest, the most 
- durable grain dump ever made. You want 
» edible one on your farm. It will save its cost 
quality for you in one season. 
higher 
(S com 
; most 
g was 
s being 
mental 
rt con 
United 
re, The 
ted the Cannot waste grain. The Peoria all-steel 

Overhead jack has twice the pulling power 

rymen and safety of any other jack made. Wagon 

com can be lowered without power and can be 
1g stopped anywhere, ascending or descending. 
attered If you are interested in grain dumps you 
1 have Want to know about the Peoria. Thereis a 
a ha big, strong company backing it to guarantee 
tor if you absolute satisfaction. Get the facts. 

aot Write at once for free circular. 
Or’ . . = 
-ecalll Special Price During 
- diss August and September, 
rorell Let Us Send You Free Circular 
Oo 7 . 

Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 

F 297 . 
ussion 9 Nerth Perry St., Peoria, Ill. 
‘e pre 
Mae B PEORIA ALL STEEL 
me § GRAIN DUMP 
anada. : 






























i The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 
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Co-operative Bull Association 


Every dairy herd needs a high 
class bull at its head if the herd is 
to be improved. For the dairyman 
who has a small herd and is short on 
finances, the cheapest and best way 
to obtain the use of first class pure- 
bred bulls is through the work of a 
co-operative dairy bull association. 

A bull association is a farmers’ or- 
ganization whose chief purpose is the 
breeding of better dairy cows thru 
joint ownership, use, and systematic 
exchange of prepotent dairy bulls of 
high producing ancestry. Improvement 
of the herd that may be expected thru 
membership in such an organization is 
discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 1532-F, 
“Dairy Herd Improvement Thru Co- 
Operative Bull Association,” just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Thru the system of transferring 
bulls from block to block, the bull as- 
sociation makes it possible to keep 
the desirable bulls as long as they 
live or are fit for service. This ena- 
bles a bull’s daughters to come in milk 
and be tested while he is still owned 
by the association, and furnishes a 
means of determining which bulls are 
siring the high producing daughters. 
The bulls that do not get satisfactory 
daughters are disposed of. 

A study of the records of the daugh- 
ters of bull association bulls showed 
an average yearly mature production 
of 8,071 pounds of milk and 342 pounds 
of butterfat. In milk production the 
daughters excelled the dams by 13.5 
per cent and in butterfat production 
by 14.4 per cent. Some of the sires 
are very outstanding. One sire, for 
instance, was mated with cows having 
an average yearly butterfat production 
of 347 pounds, yet his seven daughters 
from these cows excelled their dams 
by 57 per cent in milk production and 
44 per cent in production of butterfat. 

Much progress has been made by 
selecting bulls on the records of their 
dams and granddams. The most rapid 
progress can not come until dairy 
sires are selected on the production 
records of their daughters. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 


Do You Milk Two Cows for One? 


Many people in the corn belt are 
milking two cows where they would 
make the same amount of profit from 
milking one cow, if she was the right 
kind. Of course if a person is milk- 
ing cows for the fun of it, or so that 
they can say that they are dairying, 
without paying much attentain to the 
question of profit, they may get more 
enjoyment out of milking the two 
cows than they will from one. 

There are too many 100-pound cows 
being milked in Iowa and the sur- 
rounding states. In some “cases these 
cows are raising a good beef calf and 
the returns from dairy products are 
supplementing the returns from beef. 
In some cases this dual purpose prop- 
osition is making money. However, 
it is becoming a more common prac- 
tice to specialize on either dairying 
or beef production as the increased 
production secured from dairy cows 
seems to be the most practical method 
of lowering production costs. 

Results of cow testing association 
work in all parts of the country shows 
conclusively that 300-pound cows are 
within the reach of dairymen who de- 
pend on grade herds. The use of pure 
bred bulls on cows that are carefully 
selected thru the use of scales and 
the Babcock test results in marked 
improvement in production. The big 
need of the dairy business is not more 
cows, but better cows. 


















Get this 
new, live 
story on 
Summer 
Feeding. 
Mail the 


coupon 


NOW, 






























What’s the Big Secret 
of Fall Milk Production? 


Read this Free Booklet 
and FIND OUT / 


Every year swells the ranks of successful 
dairymen who feed a summer grain ration 
— with Linseed Meal. Why? Because 
cows are capable of storing up health and 
energy cheaply in summer, and giving it 
back to you in profits weeks afterwards. 


Now is the time for dairymen to build up 
milking herds by grain feeding. The 
new booklet, “Summer Feeding,” tells how 
and why. And it’s the time for feeders 
to work out their fall feeding plans. An- 
other Linseed Meal booklet — “How to 
Speed Farm Stock to Market” — tells 
how to save a month with Linseed Meal. 
Mail the coupon for either or both. 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send your booklet P-8 on Summer Feeding. 
Also send your booklet for feede: 
“How to Speed Farm Stock to Market.” 

































every Day You Need | 
KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
Ail Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kflls Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 


No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fieas and to help prevent discase. 


No. 160—-HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 


common hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 


tions for the eonstruction of a concrete bog wallow. 
No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases. 
No. 163—POULTRY.. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at a‘l drug stores 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 





Sold Direct $21.15 
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SEPARATOR 


You can trade in your old separator 
for a power-driven Sharples Tubu- 
lar—you can trade it in on one of 
larger capacity ... at very little 
cost. A power-driven separator costs 
only a little more than a hand-driven 
separator ... and $20 allowance 
will be made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too small 
for your needs, if it is worn, 
out of balance and losing 
cream, and you want to be 
free from the drudgery of 
it all, write today for the 
Sharples offer, telling us 
what capacity you need. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
565 W. Washington Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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No short turns. 
Saves al! the Grain. 
backs. 


Runs easiest, 
Stops 
No clogging. No Elevator like it. 


lasts longest. 
waste, saves lame 
Runs 
by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, wheat, 
oats—50 bu. in 3 min. Soild on positive guarantee. 
SET IN YOUR CR’B BEFORE YOU PAY. 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 
Also crib plans which save you money, free. 

THE ME 


ER MFG. CO. Box 1669 Morton, Itt. 

















Works in any kind of 
soil, Cuts stalks, dors’nt 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4to 7 aercsa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor caver. Sold direct 
te farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be pre Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept126 Lincoln, tl. 


Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours 
Hick’s Red Devil Capsules are guaranteed 











ve worms in 24 hours. 
- Simple. Easy. Safe.~Sure. 100 Capsules with 
Compie' natructiona, | 


r te Set of Inetrumente an 
4. Extra Cagsules, $4.00 per h 


dj 
L undred. 
Chas. M. Hick & Co. Dept. 380-LW 1036 S. Wabash, 








MICHIGAN 


i Of elsleis =) a= 


Say N =) LOsy S 


The last word in a permanent silo. Write 
ing free iltustrated fact-proving litera! \ 

Tells how we manufacture silos under the best \] 

known processes—and not stopping at that—now T@ 

We erect them for you in a few deys from ground 

to peak. 

Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S$. Washington St. Peoria, 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


cricagao' when writing advertisers. 
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See 


Announcing the 


NEW KOVAR 


The appearance of the NEW KOVAR 
marks one of the most important steps in 


the progress 


the original KOVAR was a great improve- 
ment over anything in the field then, so 
now is the NEW KOVAR a vast im- 
provement on all special purpose and 
general utility cultivators. 


Complete Freedom of Action 


prevents all possibility of weeds, brush 
or straw regard!ess of how heavy, clogging 


or matting on 


and looseness of teeth enable its use under 
all conditions. 


this remarkable NEW KOVAR 
yourself at the dealers of the Iowa State 


Fair. 
JOS. J. KOVAR CO. 


Owatonna, Minn. 


of land cultivation. Just as 


the spring teeth. Flexability 











at SE University Tests 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 EH. P. 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M. — the lowest 
any cutterinthetest. it will do as well 
on your own 
An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, built for years of hard service. 
atfeed table. Faster work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everywhere— , 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
416 S. Water St.,West Bend, Wis._ 
oe at 
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GEHL 





Broke all Power 
Records at 
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Requires so man 








‘See our full line at the 
IOWA STATE FAIR 





Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula andinfectedsores. Will, 
not blister or remove hair. You, 
can work horse while using. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free, 

From onr files: *‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw gaything. yield 
to treatment s0 quickly. 

be without Absorbine.” 


not 





BSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
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ROSSMETAL Galvanized, Near 


es 


round--no corners for crowding 
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Hl SAVES. ROSS BROODER HOUSE 
T= 
| 


--vermin and rat proof. Diame- 

ter 12 ft, Combination Venti- 

lator and stove flue. Glass win- 

dows. Capacity 500 chicks. 

Special concession for or- 
der now—write today 

ih ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 








411 Warder St. Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of ROSS METAL Silos, Ensilawe Cu‘ters, Cribs, Bins, 
Feed Grinders, Metal Garages, 





The Iowa State Fair 


ST 








(Continued from page 7) 

Monday, August 29, will be Farm 
Bureau day and Lindbergh day. The 
Farm Bureau has scheduled a big pro- 
gram for both morning and afternoon, 
witb widely known agricultural lead- 
ers scheduled to speak. This is also 
the day when Lindbergh will be in 
Des Moines, and is expected to be one 
of the biggest days of the exposition. 

Tuesday, August 30, is Old Soldiers’ 
day and Livestock day. All soldiers of 
Spanish war will be admitted free on 
this. day. Old soldiers of the Civil war, 
their wives and widows, will be ad- 
mitted free every day of the fair. 

Wednesday, August 31, has been 
designated as State day, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club day and Peter Manning 
day. Features will be the big Boys’ 


| and Girls’ club parade of livestock 
| champions in front of the grand stand, 


the reception of state officials as 
guests of honor, and the race by Peter 
Manning, 1:56%4, world champion trot- 
ter, in an attempt to set a new world 
record. 

Thursday, September 1, is Livestock 
Parade day, featuring the grand pa- 
rade of prize winning livestock in 
front of the grand stand in the after- 
noon. 

The final day, Friday, September 2, 
is Auto Race day and Baby Beef Sale 
day. The fair will be concluded with 


a big program of auto races and whip- | 


pet dog races in front of the grand 
stand in the afternoon. In the morn- 
ing the sales of boys’ and girls’ baby 
beeves will be held in the baby beef 
barn. The second annual hog calling 
contest will likewise be held in the 
morning in the stock pavilion. 

Admission to the fair will be the 
same this year as in 1926, for adults 
50 cents and for children 25 cents. 
Children under 8 years of age will be 
free. 

Preparations have been made to ac- 
commodate more than 25,000 in the 
80-acre free camp ground which has 
been set aside for campers at this 
year’s fair. Grant Chapman of Ames, 
manager of the Farm Bureau camp, 
has estimated from advance requests 
for space received from county agents 
thruout the state that there will be 
between ten and fifteen thousand reg- 
istered at the Farm Bureau camp 
alone this summer. In addition to this, 
the Farmers’ union is maintaining a 
special camp of large proportions, and 
there is a special camp for county 
agents and a special camp for Farm 
Bureau women workers. The Fair 
Board has provided every possible 
convenience for campers, ranging all 
the way from electric lights to city 
water, and from grocery stores to a 
regular government post office. 





Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT in the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 


Built right—substantic1—portable—rain and storm proof—comfortable. 
Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 


opens for sun bath. 


The only portable house on the market, scien- 


ow ventilated. One pig—started right —will Fed for the house. 
i on 


lower than you can build. Full parti 


rs maile request. 


Also “Successful” Portable Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 


211 First St., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














Two of the biggest features of in- 
terest at the fair will be the two new 
buildings which have just been erect- 
ed by special state appropriation. The 
largest of these is the Educational 
building, costing $350,000, which will 
house exhibits by all of the public 
schools, denominational colleges, the 
State university, Iowa State college, 
boys’ and girls’ club work, Iowa high- 
way commission, state board of con- 
trol, and Iowa welfare institutions. 
The other is the Fish and Game build- 
ing, costing $40,000, embracing exhib- 
its of all the wild life native to Iowa. 

Fair officials have just announced 
the judging dates for the different 
breeds of livestock, exclusive of the 
horse department, in the open classes. 
They will be as follows: 

Monday, August 29, Cattle depart- 
ment—Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus, 
Polled Shorthorns, Ayrshires, Brown 
Swiss and Holsteins. Swine depart- 
ment—Duroc Jerseys and Poland Chi- 
nas. Sheep department—Shropshires, 
Southdowns and Wool. 

Tuesday, August 30, Cattle depart- 
ment—Herefords, Shorthorns, Milking 
Shorthorns, Holsteins, Guernseys and 
Jerseys. Swine department—Spotted 
Poland Chinas and Chester Whites. 
Sheep department — Oxford Downs 
and Hampshires. 

Wednesday, August 31, Cattle de- 
partment—Herefords, Shorthorns, An- 
gus, Red Polled, Guernseys and Jer- 
seys. Swine department—Hampshires 
and Yorkshires. Sheep department— 
Wool breeds and milk goats. 

Thursday, September 1—Cattle de- 
partment—Fat steers and all unfin- 
ished classes. Swine department— 
Berkshires and Tamworths. Sheep 
department—Sheep shearing, blocking 
and trimming contests. 





Tractor Overheats on Heavy Pull 


A South Dakota correspendent writes: 
“What causes a 15-25 tractor to 
overheat when the oiling and cooling 
systems appear to be working prop- 
erly? The tractor works alright on 
light loads and in the belt, but in 
plowing it overheats and refuses to 
pull. The magneto is properly timed 
and the valves are in good order. Any 
suggestion will be appreciated.” 
Any partial trouble in the compress- 
sion, cooling, ignition, lubrication, 
valve timing or transmission would 
cause a tractor to labor and overheat 
when it came to a heavy dead pull, 


such as plowing, even though it ap-: 


parently worked alright on the lighter 
loads. Since it might be one or more 
of a dozen different troubles, about 
the only thing I can suggest is that 
you have some experienced repair man 
go over the tractor carefully and see 
just what is wrong. If you are sure 
the cooling system is clean and the 
radiator connections are not partially 
obstructed and the fan belt is not 


| slipping or the pump not failing, the 
| two other most 
| valves not opening and closing prop- 
| erly at heavy load or considerable 


likely causes are 


leakage past the piston rings. 
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For additional information, fill out the blank below and mail to 


Gollins Mortgage Company, cedar Rapids, towa 
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Legal description and acreage of land owned..... 


FARM LOANS 


For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 
Amortized (Government) Plan. 


GATTLE LOANS 


We will finance your feeding operations. 


Lowest Rates. Best Terms. 


Address 






































World’s Poultry Congress 
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(Continued from page 18) 


consumption and marketing of eggs. 
Iowa has recently passed a law which 
establishes a standard on eggs. It is 
not compulsory like the Canadian law 
but is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction. Since the law went into ef- 
fect in Canada the consumption of 
eggs has increased from 16.8 dozens 
yearly per person to 28.1 dozens this 
last year. During a similar period the 
consumption of eggs in the United 
States has increased from 15.2 dozen 
to 17 dozens yearly. In other words, 
consumption in Canada has increased 
eleven dozen per person yearly dur- 
ing recent years, while in the United 
States the consumption has increased 
less than two dozen. This demonstrates 
the way that the public will respond 
when they know that they are able to 


buy a good grade of dependable eggs. 


Paint—good paint—has a greater 
earning value in proportion to 
its cost than any other thing 
that you can buy for the upkeep 
of your farm property. It pro- 
tects, preserves and saves enor- 
mous costs for renewal and 
reconstruction. 


Re a 


~ 


Your Barns 


How long since you have painted 
your barns, silos, chicken houses 
and other buildings? If it has 
been several years, you should 
paint this fall before winter’s 
dampness can get into the wood 
and cause rot and decay. See 
that the doors and frames are 
well painted. It will prevent 
their swelling and sticking in 
cold weather when you need 
them most. If you have made 
additions or put in new boards, 
give them a good oil priming 
coat and then paint with a good 
grade of barn paint. Barn 
paint is not expensive, spreads 
easily, covers a large surface 
per gallon, varying according to 
what is Underneath. Tell your 
“Farm Service’ Hardware Man 
the size of your barn and he can 
estimate the amount of paint 
you will need. 


A trim littl house, well 
painted in pleasing colors, is far 
more attractive than a big and 
elaborate place that has become 
shabby looking. 

A good paint job will save many 
dollars of repair cost. The cost 
of paint is comparatively small. 
Windows, casings, doorways, 
doors and porches should be 
carefully painted in the fall to 
make sure of weather tightness 
and protection against rot and 
other damage. Ask for color 
cards on fine quality, long wear- 
ing house paints. 

You will get good value in 
paints and brushes at a “tag” 
store. 






Your ‘‘Farm Service’ 


Hardware Men 
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SAFELY & SURELY 


‘o danger to children, stock or poultry 


Use K-R-O freely in the home, barn or poultry 
house with absolute safety. | 
oved that it kills rats and mice every time but 
other animals and poultry are not inured by the 
largest doses. 
Not a poison 
-R-O is made of powdered squill—the new safe 
Ru Sioa by Government Experts. Does not con- 
tain arsenic, phosphorus, barium carbonate or any 
‘other deadly poison. Agvout druggist, 75c. Large 
size (4 times. as much) $2.00. Or sent direct from 
us postpaid if he cannot supply you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


SOMETHING NEW! 


SANDWICH 
Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 
log showing both Portable and 
Bucket Elevators will be sent 
FREE, Write for it NOW. 
SANDWICH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Sandwich Illinois 
BRANCH HOUSES 

















Maker 


With this low-pric- 
ed HANDY FARM 
MIXER you can 
save half the cost of 
having your concrete 

‘ work done for you. 
You can make your own walks, steps, 
feeding and well platforms, stable, chicken 
and hog house floors, foundations for new 
buildings, cement blocks, fence posts, etc. 

It thoroughly mixes a wheelbarrow load 
per minute—no job too small—no farm 
job too large. All metal construction 
lasts for years, Operated by hand or with 
small engine. 

Don’t put off buying a HANDY 
MIXER any longer. It will pay for it- 
self on a job or two. 

If your John Deere Dealer can’t supply 
FRE write us. 

REE BOOKLET tells how to mix, and 
use concrete, covers mixtures required, 
describes the Handy Mixer. Write today 
to John_Deere, Moilne, Ill. Ask for 
booklet MT-945, 


THE VETERINARIAN 
ights for you 


e Veterinarian knows hogs and hog 
cholera. His special education and train- 
ing make him the logical man to vacci- 
nate your hogs. Don’t wait for the dread 
disease to break out! Don’t wait fora 
shortage of serum to develop! Call your 
Veterinarian today and immunize now! 

doubly cautious and tell your Veteri- 

narian that you want him to use 
Liberty Clear Serum—the choice of 
successful raisers everywhere. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 


Lborty. & 














CLEAR 
SERUM 





Severe tests have | 





OSH- 
22 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

The average married man 
wouldn’t worry about his wife 
wearing her skirts a little short- 
er if she’d only wear her dresses 
a little longer. 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes August 23, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


SLIPPED HIS MIND 
Office Boy: ‘‘Lady to see you sir.” 
Absent-minded Employer: “Tell her 
I’m engaged.” 
Office Boy: ‘“That’s just what she’s 
come about, sir. She says you were to 
have married her this morning.” 


“Sam,” said the canvasser to his col- 
ored friend, ‘‘we’re eollecting donations 
for the support of the public library. 
Can’t we count on you for a small one?” 

“Well, suh,” replied the darky, ‘“‘to tell 
you de truf, suh, Ah figgers dat when Ah 
goes over dah to read de papers every day 
Ah’s about doin’ mah part.” 


HE LOOKED BAD 


Smith was feeling seedy when he awoke 
late one morning. He stretched out his 
hand for the hand mirror, but absent- 
mindedly took up the hair brush instead. 
He gazed at the bristles for a moment 
with an expression of utter horror, and 
then gasped: “Great Moses, I do want a 
shave!” 


A THOUGHTFUL YOUNGSTER 
Mother: ‘‘Bobby, when you were eat- 
ing nuts in the street car, I hope you 
didn’t throw the shells on the floor.” 
Bobby: ‘‘No, mother, I put them in 
the pocket of the man who sat beside 
me.”’ 


MAYBE IT’S TRUE 





“wv 





Assistant: ‘Have you an account with | 
the house, madam?’ 

Customer: “No, but maybe I can ar-/j 
range matters with the manager.” | 

Assistant (to manager): “A lady of no | 
account to see you, sir.” 


SLIGHTLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


One of our good mechanics was out rid- 
ing with his sweetie the other night and 
happened to place his arm about her. 
Everything went fine until a motor cop 
pullled alongside and _ hollered: “Hey, 
young feller, use both hands!” 

Whereupon he shouted back: 
officer, who’s going to drive?” 

He nearly got pinched, and wonders 
what was wrong. 


“Well, 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


An old farmer made a trip to the city 
and decided to startle the wife by ap- 
pearing in brand new raiment. To save 
wear on the new suit he placed it in the 
back of the wagon. <A few miles from 
home he took off his old clothes and 
tossed them off a bridge into the river. 

He was surprised to see that the new 
clothes had dropped out of the wagon. 

“Giddap, Maude,’ yelled the old man, 
pulling down his shirttail as he realized 
his plight. ‘‘We’ll surprise her anyhow!” 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 

A woman who was living in a hotel in 
San francisco hired a Chinese boy. 

She said: ‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Fu You Tsin Mei,” said he. 

“Your name is too long. Ill call you 
John.” 

“What's your name, please?” said he. 

“Mrs. Elmer Edward MacDonald.” 
‘é “Your name too long. I call you Char- 

€.’ 
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og may destroy or 
save your whole herd 


One hog infected with hog cholera may result in the 
loss of your whole herd. The price of that hog, 
invested in anti-hog cholera serum treatment, may 
result in the saving of your whole herd when hog 
cholera breaks out in your community. 


eee 


With hog cholera already raging throughout the 
corn-belt, government and state agricultural depart- 
ment authorities are urging early vaccination as the 
only means of preventing tremendous losses. 


If you wait, the amount of serum necessary for treat- 
ment and the cost of vaccination will double and 
triple as your hogs grow. A hog cholera outbreak 
in your neighborhood may find your veterinarian 
without a sufficient supply of serum. Delay may 
cost you your hogs. 


Vaccinate now; let that one hog save rather than de- 
stroy your herd. You may be absolutely sure of mak- 
ing a good profit from your hogs this year if you buy 
the cheapest form of hog insurance—anti-hog cholera 
serum treatment. See your veterinarian at once! 


Don’t forget serum is the only recognized preventive 
of hog cholera known. 


Fort Dodge Serum Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Sioux City Serum Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
United Serum Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Liberty Laboratories, Ralston, Nebr. 
Southwestern Serum Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Blue Cross Serum Co., Superior, Nebr. 


The above Serum Manufacturing Companies are reliable Anti- 
Cholera Serum Manufacturers, and have made it possible to 
bring this information to the swine growers. 














RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 

is so small that it need never be given a thought. 

An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 

work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
3 supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
A‘? circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
at part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
‘m and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 


information Write s RMOTOR CO. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY DES MGiINES OAKLAND 


DALLAS 
LIS 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 139 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction, 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





| 





is of last yr. 


present price 


is of pre-war 
Percentage 





index number ? 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders aay 


Fisher's 











HOGS—At Chicago 


hogs 
hogs 





Heavy 
Light 
iPigs 
Sows (rough) 

SHEEP—At Chicago 


178 











WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston 139 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 120 


GRAIN 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On ltowa Farms— 





MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 111 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 106 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
148 

















Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at T : 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 61 

Cotton, at New Y 

Kgegs, at Chicago 119} 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 


114 














Corn— 
September 
December 
March 

Oats— 
September 
December 
March 

Wheat— 
September 
December 
March 

Lard— 
September 
January 

Sides— 
September 
January 








Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham. 
Copper, at New York. : 
Crude petroleum, at N. ‘York, 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
ington) ... 
Yellow [ne (southern) } 
1x8 2 com. boards. 
omer Pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 
Cement 


of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
135 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.09 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $9.39 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 30, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain 107 


pre-war 








| Med. 





per cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 
101 per cent, ore 93 per cent and mis 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last 
cheddar 


Butter, creamery 
41c, week before 39%ec 
last week 2314c, week be hove 227% ¢; : 
fresh firsts, last week 264c, week before 
24%c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
19c: fat hens, last week 24c, week be- 
fore 22%c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.78, weel — 
fore $13.55. Chicago—Last week $12.° 
week before $12.32. 
CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 





Chicago 
Kansas City 











and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 

Last week 

Week before 
Good— 

Last week 

Week before 
Medium— 

Last week 

Week before 
Common— 

Last week 


12. 20)12.65 12. 
12.00) 12.38 11.6: 


9.50'10.08| 9.3 
62 10.00) 9.3% 


| 6.88 

88 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before saan 

Medium and good— | 
Last week 
Week before 

Common— 

Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— | 
Last week -12 11.50'11.1: 
Week before -00/11.00)11.12 

Cows— | | 
Last week .78 
Week before 9.12 

Bulls— 

Last week 7.00 

Week before 12D 
Canners and cutters— 

Last week | 4.62 

F 88 

| 


Stockers and feeders— | | 
Last week 9.38] 9.00 
Week before BS) 9.00 

Cows and heifers— | 
Last week .12' 6.62 

6.62 








Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
8.65| 8.88 
‘eek 3.80) 9.18 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week 9.62) 9.95) 9.6 
Week before 9.62} 9.97] 9.§ 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | 
Last week -05/10,20/10.12 
Week before .95)10.15/10.2- 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
waist week 9.68/10.02 10. 
Week before .Dd 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up)— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 


9.88/10.12 








FINANCIAL 
» per capita, 
re) 





Bank clearin 
outside of 
month of July | 228 96 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,! 
at New York | 8 90 

114 

117 


Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
ecattie and hogs 153 per cent. The avere 
age railroad workman is now wetting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
oent of the pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 





hanés in Iowa are about 150 per cent 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium - hreannail 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
NOTE — Unless otherwise’ aera | all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


-12/13.68 13.38 
te -25)13. ) 3.05 


i 
{10.00/10.38| 9.88 
10.00,10.2 . 




















Kansas City 








Mixed clover No. 
ast week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, N 
Last 
Week 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2—- 
Last week 11 
Week before 
straw— 
Last week .75| 7.25/10.75 
Week before -75| 7.25,11.09 


16.00 17.5 


15.00 15. 
15.00/15.5 
| 


.50111.75 
/11.50 11. 
Oat | 





average of the corresponding week t 
eliminating seasonal bias. , 


tTHOGS 





Receipts at 

Chicago 

Receipts at 
other mkts. 


Chicage 
4 <> ae 








June 17 
June 24 
— 1 
July 8 
July 15 
July 22 
July 29 
August 


co 











June 17 

June 24 

July 1 

July m 

July 

July 23 to 27 ... 
July 29 to Aug. 
August 











| Des Moines 


Kansas City 





| 


Corn, No. 2Y—~ 
Last week ..../1. ,\1. 
Week before ..|1.07%| .9% .03 

Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week ROA bP 0240 11.07% |1.031%4 
Week be fore 11.05%] .§ 1.02 9944 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week 
Week before 
Oats— 
Last 
Week 

3arley— 

week .... 
before 


0814 /1.05 
1.01 
0514 /1.01%4 


week .... 
before 


Week be fore x 











Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 




















Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 

Last week....|é 
Week before..: 

Hominy feed— 

Last week....|37.5 
Week before. . 36.50 
Linseed meal 


{47.75 
47. 


| | 
-25,30.00 
.75,30.00| 


week..../2 
before. .|/27 


35.00 
35.00! 


“to ly 
Cottonseed meal | 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....|< 
Week before. 
Tankage— 
Last 


lee. 


Gluten— 
Last \¢ 
Week Delore....bi...s.<tess.cclonactlewse cel 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.15 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4lc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 19'%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.75, 
and cotton at New York 19.70c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 9644¢, 
oats 40%4c, wheat $1.19. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
August were 4,754,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 5,082,090 bushels the week be- 
fore and 7,931,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
first week in August were 300,000 bush- 
els, aS compared with 82,000 bushels for 
the week before and 124,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the first week in August were 192,000 
bushels, as compared with 413,000 bushels 
for the week before and 277, 000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week of 
August were 7,273,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,816,000 pounds for the week 
before and 9,902,000 pounds for the same 
week-last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in August were _ 56,028,000 
pounds, compared with 8,053,000 pounds 
the week before and 8,883,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 








Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 70 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 96 per 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight. weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 











June 17 
June 24 
July 1 
July 8 
July 15 
July 22 
July 29 
August 








June 17 | 

June 24 aa 
July 1 | | gi 
July 8 79| 101 
July 15 | 108} 


| July 22 2 | 


July 29 to Aug. : 89 
August 5 to 1} 4 103) 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined 
tHosn, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

















| | | 
| eet | — 1925) 194 





August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 1 





A NEW ALIBI 
‘Norah, why haven't you brushed dow 
that cobweb?” 
“Cobweb? Lor’, mum, I thought that 
had somethin’ to do with yer wireless.” 








NECRO Zais 


Just dissolve 1 tablet in each gallon of drinking 
water, twice daily, for hogs sick with Necro or 
Flu. Saves every animal. Throws off the dis- 
ease. Relieves intestinal irritations. Restores 
appetites. Returns hogs to good condition, so 
they can put on fast gains. As a sure preventive, 
use once a week. Regulates the stomach and 
bowels. 


Less Than 1 Cent a Gallon 


Leading hog men agree the formula is the most 
positive known. An old favorite with expe- 
rienced stockmen. Keep a box handy always. 
250 tablets, $2.25; 500, $3.50. Carried by all 
Standard dealers. If there is no Standard store in 
your town, order direct. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrzc. Co. 


Dept. 141 john W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Reliable Live Stock and Poultry 
Preparations Since 1886 








HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSH ELS 


guarantee. : 
Hew LD Wage for exons alsouseful 
f ae 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 











IOWA 
, 9 
tern—Delaware County, Aug. 12.— 
ie oehing is the order of the day and by 
he time this is read most of it will be 
_ The oat yield was disappointing 


S nany instances, running from 7 to 30 
pushels per acre, with an average of 
about 20 bushels per acre. The quality 
is fair. Corn is progressing slowly and 
is being seriously held back by the 
drouth. About half of it is in tassel. 
About one-fourth of it will never make 
corn, only fodder. Some of it is firing 


on sandy land and is badly in need of 
rain, Pastures are very dry and garden 
stuff and late potatoes are badly in need 
of rain.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Aug. 12. 
—Threshing is in progress. Oats are 
light and yielding poor. Farms in other 
years Which produced 2,500 to 3,000 bush- 
els, this year produced 500 bushels. Bar- 
ley is a good crop. Spring wheat is fine. 
One patch which the writer noticed will 
yield 30 bushels per acre. Corn crop will 
pe a failure on many farms, due to dry, 
hot weather which has burned it, on 
sandy ground and a white frost August 
g willed it on wet, low ground.—J.Die- 

rich. 

, Southwestern — Montgomery County, 

Aug. 9.—Have had some cool nights. The 
weather man also seems capable of a re- 
turn to high temperatures without notice. 
Saturday it was 100 plus in the shade. We 
gee light showers occasionally. Corn has 
abundant color, has height and_ looks 
promising, and about all it needs is time 
to mature. Probably will be some soft 
corn, as the chances are strong for a 
light frost at about the usual date this 
fall—Arthur Nelson. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 5. 
—We are needing rain badly. Threshing 
in full swing, with a small yield of grain 
on an average. Some oats going around 
13 bushels per acre, while a very few 
fields made 40 bushels. Wheat small av- 
erage, too. Corn needs rain. Still some 
fields very small and spotted. Corn crop 
bound to be short. Fruit not half a crop. 
Apples falling badly. Second crop of clo- 
ver in bloom; seems to contain quite a lit- 
tle seed. Eggs 19 cents, cream 37 cents, 
spring chickens 20 cents, hens 16 cents.— 
John L. Herman, 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Aug. 5.—Threshing finished in general; 
fair crop. Oats average 44 bushels, bar- 
ley 41, wheat 30 bushels. Have had two 
nice rains. Late potatoes looking good. 
Blue grass pasture short and _ brown. 
Some spring seeding good while great 
many seem entirely gone on account of 
drouth.—Mrs. J. A. 

South Central—Madison County, Aug. 
12.—We are still having it hot and very 
dry. Have not had any rain to speak of 
since about the first of June. The pas- 
tures are very poor and stock is being fed 
almost like winter time. All the thresh- 
ing is done around there. Some of the 
farmers were disappointed in the yieid. 
Some fields were good and made as high 
as 40 bushels per acre on bottom land 
and other fields made from 6 to 15 and 
up, according to the land. Early oats 
were good, some reporting 40 bushels per 
acre, but late oats were very poor and 
only fit for feed. Some of the corn is 





looking good, but some fields are very | 


poor and need rain.—C. J. Young. 

Southern—Davis County, Aug. 12.— 
Threshing done in this locality. Oats 
yielded from 7% to 20 bushels per acre. 
Quality poor to fair, 24 to 30 pounds to 
bushel. Timothy seed, 4 to 6 bushels per 
acre, and selling on local market at $15. 
We pay 25 cents to have it threshed. No 
wheat. Corn spotted, of good color; plen- 
ty of it not waist high; needs rain badly. 
Pastures beginning to get short. Stock 
in good shape. But few hogs on feed. 
Old corn scarce, selling for $1.10 per 
bushel in country. Not much stock chang- 
ing hands. Lots of poultry raised this 
summer, but price low; from 16 to 19 
cents. Very few spring colts seen. Good 
crop of hay, quality good. Berry crop 
short; too dry.—W. H. Kline. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Aug. 11.— 
It is still quite dry. Corn doing fairly 
well but quite late. Oats making from 
5 to 20 bushels per acre; timothy from 3 
to 6 bushels per acre. Price $1.15 to $1.20 
Per bushel. Much new alfalfa will be 
sown, partly to replace what was winter 
killed, Threshing mostly done.—Monroe 
Newton. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Aug. 
12.—The dry weather still continues and 
the corn is not making much progress. It 
is starting to fire some. The frost on the 
Sth did some damage on the low ground. 
Threshing is about over. Oats yield, 25 to 
45 bushels per acre. Some are very light. 

rley is about an average crop. Pas- 
tures are burned brown. Some sickness 
among young pigs.—C. Laydon. 

Central—Hardin County, Aug. 12.— 
Have had two weeks of good threshing 
Weather. Threshing nearly completed. 
About average yield of oats, 45 bushels, 
with a test of 29 pounds. Price advanc- 
ing. Corn prospects very poor. Local 


showers very rare and precipitation light. 
ve not had over two inches of rain in 
this part of the country since June 13. 








Lots of corn not tasseled yet. Pastures 
bare and cattle being fed winter rations. 
Spring pigs small and poor. Very little 
garden vegetables. Late potatoes nil. 
Apples dropping. Light frost the 9th.—A. 
R. Calkins. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Aug. 13.— 
Have had a few local showers lately 
which have revived the corn and garders. 


Hail in different localities has done 
much damage; also frost in a few low 
places. Threshing is in full swing. Oats 


yield under the average, due in large part 
to rust. Barley is good. Egg prices are 
advancing.—E. A. McMillin. 
Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 12.— 
The northern part of the county has had 
two good rains this week. Some wind 
blew the corn down badly. Shock thresh- 
ing about completed. Plowing is being 
done for fall wheat and alfalfa sowing. 
‘Pastures poor. Must feed the stock. Po- 


tatoes fair. Corn 98 cents, wheat $1.25, 
oats 40 cents, cream 37 cents, eggs 20 


cents, coal at mines $4.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northern—Butler County, Aug. 13.—We 
are having hot weather. Threshing near- 
ly done. Oats averaging from 25 to 40 
bushels per acre. Corn coming slow. We 
need a good rain. Pastures are short. 
All livestock is in good condition.—Geo. 
J. Mayer. 

Central—Webster County, Aug. 12.— 
Plenty of rain and warmer we: ther ought 
to bring the corn along fine. Some early 
fields will soon have roasting ears. <A 
little too coool for corn first of week. 
Frost in low pastures Tuesday morning, 
August 9. Threshing about two-thirds 
done. Oats .making from 35 to 50 bushels 
per acre. Oats worth 40 cents per bushel, 
corn $1.—H. C. McCracken. 








| ing to do yet. 
| been done 
| alfalfa 
| have lost money this year. 
| healthy. 


badly. Early planted corn tasseling and 
some silks appearing, but will not do any 
good withcut rain. Oats run from 6 to 20 
bushels to acre; poor quality. Hogs 
healthy. No cattle on feed. Quite a 
number of sows going to market.—Edw. 
Queberg. 


South Central—Webster County, Aug. 
11.—Since July 14 we have had rains 
from light showers to downpours. Corn 
has made fair to good growth. Early 
corn is all tasseled and a good deal of 
it eared fairly well. Late corn is still 
behind. We need more sunshine. Small 


grain in shock and stack is damaged by 
the continued rains. Pastures are good. 
Tomato crop needs dry weather now. No 
fruit in this section. Potato crop just 
fair. Farm income will be light; not 
much to sell.—J. C. Preston. 
Central—Moniteau County, Aug. 12.-- 
Threshing completed. Yields vary from 8 


to 15 bushels per acre. Oats yielded 
around 25 bushels per acre. About the 


average wheat crop will be sown this fall. 
Many are holding their wheat. Corn 
around the $1.15 mark, tankage $4. Some 
plowing being done.—Wesley Kiesling. 
Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 13. 
—The early corn has reached the roasting 
ear stage and the late planting is tassel- 
ing. Andrew county ought to raise a 90 
per cent corn crop. Three and one-half 
inches of rain in July and five inches the 
first half of August. Some little thresh- 
Quite a little plowing has 
for wheat. The third crop of 
be the best one. Chickens 
Hogs mostly 
corn $1.05, oats 
eggs 19 cents, 


will 


Wheat $1.30, 


50 cents, hens 15 cents, 


| fries 20 cents, apples 30 per cent crop.— 

















| probably be but little ear corn. 


| readily from $100 to $125. 











| condition of 73 








Northwestern—Sioux County, Aug. 12.— J. W. Griggs. 
GOVERNMENT CORN CROP REPORT 
Condition —Production in bushels— 
Aug. 1, Indicated 
1927 Harvested by conditio 
per cent 1926 Aug. 1, 1927 
ON ON arab kg na ale nade dees’ Ome eees 69 3,450,000 21,721,000 
UMNOULUOMED Sa See ces'ecwcclmetandviedusdas 68 54,000 44,945,000 
CUO cc keh acwreeenaasnkacdaneecewedt heed 65 36,000 104, 234,000 
RUNES osx FR Ad nace ae Ske <r oaeda vans 58 28,000 106,105,000 
IM aa a ooo ate eed « Wena Ca Rew eee eenahe 57 70,000 211,437,000 
MEM eta co tiie udweinnnedeeeneCkaanKe 64 62,000 39,875,000 
NEMEMEIE,. cra taaeles heaee cs cdeng see wae ee 66 06,00 63,058,000 
fe ee Oe eR Pe ee ry me 67 ,662,000 118,338,000 
WINING Bee ohvs soos opie view a cadmanatmewtae saat 73 ,586,000 359,839,000 
REE, Gente rcusicunsednecee Redeeeeneees 70 176,011,000 144,726,000 
PUNE UNE So cs ccrcamdslec cece nevogsasae 73 18,162,000 21,702,900 
SURO. ac kkseccecetasccclenesuues 76 79,794,000 113,210,000 
TN oa di aw sines c patasneceeeetanath 81 139,407,000 218,000,000 
Tg oiite wires nicgtes si ddacewscenaeees 3 57,299,000 116,243,000 
PGE SNORE. W, onc care venescotvonseacus 85 52,272,000 48,481,000 
pe a ee er 77 22,103,000 23,754,000 
CS a his wong gain Choa tk ene Aaa ekanemnes 80 55,346,000 53,475,000 
DE 4. ccc avemensaeadeeeserced daeee 67 101,277,000 60,143,000 
abs vecdnncksanecws eaveeteebede 70 5,222,000 62,475,000 
SE cas ora p dene nemenaae Cusine sens 75 45,765 43,758,000 
I 8s ck ccert plaice do.virewteedacaces 69 36,826,000 31,857,000 
ES, Sida ne wkaGaaee beteseesescsuseases 69 41,533,000 32,542,000 
NE ac ob irc ees enes ce censenecamane see 78 19,722,000 23,352,000 
SR i :cicadivcrene ec tatiesnsbenandente 82 61,178,000 60,344,000 
toot. ues de atccuueeeeawce= cons 84 106,863,000 115,431,000 
I oS rd kc c ow eee eaceeeaandeteeees 74 10,472,000 20,143,000 
Vinited States total.....cccdiccscccsceee 71.2 2,646,853,000 2,385,226,000 
Corn needs rain and warmer weather. Central—Pettis County, Aug. 11.—The 
Threshing is well along here. More grain weather conditions are ideal. Corn is 
threshed from shock than usual. Yield is | growing rapidly. Second crop of red clo- 


good, oats yielding as high as 55 bush- 
els to the acre, barley 60, rye 36, wheat 
40. Many fields of corn in Union county, 
South Dakota, were ruined by hail. These 
farmers are considering trench silos as a 
means of salvaging what is left. Those 
who planted sudan grass complain that it 
is too slow in drying—requires too much 
turning of bundles. Gardens are badly 
dried out.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Northwestern—Hancock County, Aug. 
12.—Threshing about finished this week. 
Oats yielding from 20 to 50 bushels, most- 
ly good quality; 40 cents now. Corn looks 
like a poor prospect. No rain for two 
months. Pastures and new seeding dry- 
ing up. Cows have dried up, partly on 
account of flies and partly from dry 
weather. A slight frost August 7.—E. D. 
Hammon. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 12.— 
Threshing of small grain pretty well un- 
der way. Yields of oats varied considera- 
ble. Pastures doing fairly well, but little 
short. Alfalfa crop looks quite favor- 
able. Most livestock in good shape. A 
fine line of stock from county on fair cir- 
cuits. Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
Aug. 12.—Threshing about finished. Oats 
good quality, small yield; about 30 bush- 
els to the acre. Choice pieces up to 50 
bushels. No rain to speak of for a month. 
Light showers last night. Corn good col- 
or but three weeks late. Field’s “‘Spot- 
ted” second growth clover looks well and 
is now in bloom. Oat straw and threshed 
timothy will make good roughage this 
winter. Some hay and straw being baled. 
Livestock doing well.—J. J. McConnell 





MISSOURI 
Northeastern—Lewis County, Aug. 12.— 
Haying done. It was a long job; big crop 
and good quality. Still very dry and hot. 
Pastures drying up. Corn needing rain 





ver is as fine as we ever have. 
be an 
wheat is well under way. 
have 
which will furnish fine 
few weeks. 
will 
fields have been well cultivated and are 
generally free of weeds. 
fat cattle or hogs to sell just now are 
smiling. 
16 cents, eggs 20 cents, butterfat 33 cents, 
No. 
cents, best sound dry corn 95 cents; feed- 
ers pay more.—W. D. Wade. 





ties. 


There will 
Plowing for 

Copious rains 
stubble fields, 
grazing within a 
Continued favorable weather 
insure a fine crop of corn. The 


immense seed crop. 


started meadow 


Those who have 
Spring chickens 20 cents, hens 


1 wheat $1.28, No. 3 $1.24, oats 38 





KANSAS 
East Central—Franklin County, Aug. 13. 


—Rains every night and sometimes dur- 
ing the day. 
Most of the upland corn is ten feet high 
and have two ears on. 
that is in hard roasting ear stage. 
corn out of field before my sweet corn 
was ready. 
Threshing all 
oats did not pay for threshing; light 
poor quality. 
90 cents, 
$1.20, test 51, $1.11; kaffir $1.85 per cwt., 
butterfat 32 cents, 
Nothing going to market to speak of.—F. 
D. Everingham. 


Sure a rainy season here. 


I have ten acres 


Had 


Some of roads are very bad. 
cleaned up. Most of the 
and 
Eggs 22 cents, corn 85 and 
wheat (60 pounds to bushel) 


whole milk 50 cents. 





MINNESOTA 
Central—Todd County, Aug. 10.—Tresh- 


ing has started thruout the county. Rye 
is running 25 bushels to the acre, barley 
30 to 50, oats 30 to 75. 
75, however. 
on heavy land quite rusty. 

land badly damaged by rust. 
seem to be our best yielder. 
them except on. peat land and then not so 
much on Gopher oats as on other varie- 
Corn is backward, and there will ~+ 


Very few yields at 
Wheat on light land is good, 
Oats on low 
Gopher oats 
No rust on 








Early po- 
tatoes yielding well, but late potatoes will 
be poor crop unless we have ram at once. 
Pastures dry and hard. Rain much need- 
ed. The usual seasonal shrinkage in milk 
flow due to hot weather, flies and dry 
pastures. Good demand for good grade 
dairy cows and cows with records sell 
Cows without 
records sell from $60 to $75. Fall plow- 
ing has started in numerous localities. 
Quite a demand by renters for farms.— 
Rudolph Lee. 

Southwestern—Lyon Céunty, Aug. 13.— 
Threshing in full swing. Oats less than 
half crop. Some not cut. What is 
threshed running 10 to 40 bushels. Weight 
20 pounds up. Very little weighing out. 
Barley 15 to 50 bushels. Winter wheat 10 
to 30 bushels. No. 1 spring wheat up to 
24 bushels No. 2. Flax harvest will com- 
mence next week. Prospects for corn 
very poor, Early planted silking but 
nights are 20 degrees too cold.—Chas. H. 
Carlson, 





ILLINOIS 

Central—Piatt County, Aug. 8.—Have 
threshed one week. A heavy rain Sunday 
will stop us a few days. Oats poor; yield- 
ing from 10 to 40 bushels; average about 
25. Wheat making from 10 to 20 bushels 
of very poor quality, due to smut. Corn 
making slow growth, due to chilly nights. 
Much of it is very small. Few fields are 
tasseled out. Thousands of acres can 
never make much, being hurt by floods. 
What was not damaged by heavy rains 
will need a very late fall to mature.—R. 
M. Walker. 

Western—Fulton County, Aug. 12.— 
Threshing about half done. Wheat mak- 
ing from 4 to 15 bushels per acre. Corn 
starting to tassel. Big hail storm the 
11th, worst we ever had in this section. 
Foreclosure proceedings reported started 
on twenty-one farms in this section. 
Many good men wanting work.—J. E 
Corey. 





1OWA CROP SUMMARY, AUG. 1, 1927 

Progress in the Iowa corn crop during 
the month of July was slight, an increase 
of less than one bushel over the July 1 
report being indicated. The first half of 
the month was favorable for rapid growth 
and fields that had started tasseling by 
the fifteenth were numerous. About the 
normal amount of silking was completed 
in nearly one-third of the fields by the 
first of August and some advanced fields 
showed a normal start on ear formation. 
Official crop reporters submitted very low 
condition reports for various counties, in- 
dicating that the general unevenness of 
the crop continues over the state in about 
the same degree as thru the previous 
months of the season. 

The outlook for a four hundred million 
bushel corn crop in 1927 in Iowa is not 
very favorable. According to the present 
per cent of normal the 
indicated yield is only 32.8 bushels per 
acre, or a probable total production of 
359,839,000 bushels. This indicates a fa- 
vorable progress since July 1, but it 
rather definitely points toward a total 
production considerably below normal. In 
1926 the total production was estimated 
at 413,586,000 bushels on an average only 
224,000 acres larger than the present sea- 
son’s acreage. 

Weather and crop records show that in- 
the past thirty-seven years there have 
been .eight years In which the average 
temperature during July was within about 
one degree of normal, accompanied by a 
rainfall below the normal. The average 
yield of corn in those eight years was 38.8 
bushels per acre. In July, 1927, the tem- 
perature was nearly normal and the rain- 
fall for the state was about one-half the 
normal amount. The indicated yield, 
based on the August 1 condition, is only 
32.8 bushels. The average yield for the 
past ten years is 39.6 bushels per acre. 

Oats—Based upon the August 1 condi- 
tion of 82 per cent of normal, the oats 
crop is indicated at 214,395,000 bushels. 
The condition figure Aug. 1, 1926, was 74 
per cent of normal and the final produc- 
tion was 196,187,000 bushels. 

The condition of oats over the state 
has been uneven and yields vary widely. 
The late seeded oats, as well as late va- 
rieties, were injured in the filling stage 
by the hot weather in early July. 

Red rust has been severe in many parts 


of the state and has been injurious in 
southern and northeastern districts. A 
very little black rust was reported in 


central and western portions of the state. 

The indicated yield for this year is 35.7 
bushels per acre, compared with a ten- 
year average of 37.7 bushels. The yield 
of straw is heavy except in south central 
and southeast portions. 

Winter Wheat—Crop reporters for the 
state show that early threshing returns 
and estimates of yield indicate 19.2 bush- 
els per acre, making a probable total pro- 
duction of 8,160,000 bushels. This yield is 
but little above the past ten-year average 
of 19.4 bushels. About normal quality is 
reported, altho shrunken’ kernels are 
prevalent in the late maturing winter 
wheat and red rust has made damaging 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 19, 199 











RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











This week I must quote from a few let- 
ters I have received regarding radio and 
grammar before I write any of my own 
views. First comes a letter from. Mrs. 
Sadie Bray, of Runnells, Iowa. This let- 
ter was forwarded by Mrs. Fischer of 
KFNF, to whom it was addressed, After 
expressing admiration for M1 Fischer's 
radio talks (which Radiophan also en- 
joys), the writer continues: 

“Did you read the article by St. Austell 
in the Des Moines Sunday paper? He 
was giving Henry a dig because he uses 
such bad English. Now if they are going 
to clean up, woy not begin with the news- 
papers, for who murders the Engish Jan- 
guage any more than they or where can 
you see more slang or missvelled words 
than in the comic sections of our papers? 
Isn't it true they can see the mote in 
Henry’s eye but not the saw log in their 
own eye?” 

Does Mrs. Bray really wish radio to be 
judged by the standard of the comic sec- 
tions of our papers? Radio often sounds 
that way, perhaps, but I personally don’t 
think it should. 

Another very interesting Jetter comes 
from R. J. Nichol, Tarkio, Mo. It raises 
a question of grammar and the writer 
takes exception to one of my own 5en- 
tences. I wrote, in my first discussion ef 
this subject, the words “grammatical 
error.”” The letter contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“I would like to raise the technical 
question whether you are at fault in the 
use of the expression ‘grammatical error.’ 
In my judgment this involves a contradi-:- 
tion of terms. If an expression is gram- 
matical there is no error, and if there is 
an error the expression is not grammat- 
ical. ‘Mistakes in grammar’ would seem 
to be the proper term to use under the 
circumstances.” 





I do not consider my expression as guod 
or as clear as the “mistakes in grammar” 
suggested by Mr. Nicoll, but I do not con- 
sider it really incorrect. I suggest that 
we appeal to the English department at 
lowa University. What say you, Mr. 
Nicoll? 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Hansen, Ruthven, 
lowa, wrote just before KF NF was al- 
lowed to return to its old wave length of 
161 meters. They will no doubt be sat- 
isfied now that they can hear NFNF bet- 
ter. But they want KMA on a better 
Wave, too. I hope this will also be 
brought about soon, 

As far as I am concerned, the week’s 
radio has not been as good as_ usual. 
The concerts and entertainment broad- 
cast may have been as good as ever, but 
atmospheric conditions have been unfa- 
vorable. Sometimes it has been almost 
impossible to get even nearby stations 
clearly. WHO, with its power of 5,000 
watts, can always be heard—within rea- 
sonable distance. WOW also penetrates 
static very well, but some nights the 
static has been so bad that the old vic- 
trola took on a new lease of life. 

On Sunday morning JI listened 
service broadcast by KFNF 
newly decorated church at Shenandoah. 
It was an earnest, inspiring service. I 
have commented before on the singing 
from this church. There is one man with 
a very fine voice (I have never heard his 
name) who always gives me a great deal 
of pleasure. He sang “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” splendidly and I want 
to thank him for it. 

The gold cup contest seems to be cen- 
tered in Iowa and of course Henry Field 
stands high. Dean Cole of WHO and 
Unele Joe Faason of KSO are also prom- 
inent. 

On Friday night I managed to tune in 
WMAQ, Chicago, for the Lindbergh re- 
ception, but it was almost killled by 
static. 

On Sunday at noon I listened to Roxy's 

Gang broadeasting from New York by 
way of Davenport. That beautiful con- 
tralto voice gave “I Love You Truly.” I 
have never been able to catch the singer's 
name but I know her voice thrills me. 
My criticism of singing has been called 
ignorant and lowbrow because I often 
say I want to hear the words of a song. 
I think truly great singers have the same 
idea. I have even been so bold and al- 
most sacrilegious as to state that I don't 
admire the announcing of the ‘“‘inimita- 
ble’? Roxy—because I very seldom hear 
what he is talking about. A very fine 
voice rendered “Ich liebe dich"—with a 
fine regard for phrasing; every sylable 
was distinct. Altogether it was a grand 
concert and made me feel better. 

What is there about good music that 
makes one want to do noble things? I 
want to forgive everybody for all I have 
ever done to them to be at peace with 
myself and all the world—until some- 
body sings a song I don't like, 

Reception from WoOc is still improv- 
ing, but I am not satisfied yet. So many 
listeners agree with me on the subject of 
WoOC that I feel that I really am right 
{for once) in asking the authorities to 
make any changes necessary to prevent 
the possibility of interference with that 
station. 

WHO has received a lot of: favorable 
comment from my correspondents this 
week, as usual. This station will soon 
be giving us a lot of music from New | 


to the 
from the 


York, for which a great many of us will 
be grateful. 

One night this week (I think it was 
(Saturday) static was particularly bad 
and I tried for hours to get some good 
radio. WLS, Chicago; KFAB, Lincoln; 
KOIL, Council Bluffs, came in but not 
as well as usual. WGN was powerful 


| and for once I was able to listen to Sam 


’n’ Henry. They had a shaving mug to 
present to Colonel Lindbergh. I am anx- 
jous to hear how the present was re- 
ceived, or whether Sam in his excitement 
dropped and broke it. It is really clever 
nonsense (if that is possible) that those 
broadcast and I am always disap- 
pointed if I can’t hear them. If I give 
my wife a really good Sam ’n’ Henry 
talk I can always count on an extra good 
breakfast the next morning. 

The same evening, altho nearby sta- 
tions were almost drowned by static, 
WJZ, New York, and WTAM, Cleveland, 
came in splendidly. You never know 
what static will do. It may kill music 
coming from a station fifty or a hun- 
dred miles away and allow music to 
travel six or seven hundred miles without 
interfering with it. 


boys 


tadiophan hopes to be able to report 


| next week that Earl May has been suc- 
cessful in his application for a better 
| wave, 
| The six o’clock concert from WOW on 
Sunday was a real treat and I hope you 
| all enjoyed it as much as I did. The At- 
water Kent hour broadcast from WEAF, 
New York, was splendid. Sunday night 
was a freaky sort of night for radio and 
I picked up a great many stations. 
Returning to the subject of grammar: 
I wonder who is responsible for the warn- 
ings to motorists so prominently dis- 
played on our highways. “Drive slow” 
may be effectively but it is certainly a 
“evrammatical mistake’ or an “error in 
grammar.” Before I get into another ar- 
gument I will sign off. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY FAIR 

The Franklin county fair will be held at 
Hampton, August 22-25. Premiums 
amounting to $4,500 are offered, with $600 
for colts alone, $1,100 for boys’ and girls’ 
club exhibits as two special features. A 
new horse barn, 120 feet by 72 feet, is 
now being erected, making all the build- 
ings new except the grandstand. 

The prizes for the colts will be for two 
classes of colts: stallion and mare colts, 


| each $40, $36, $30, $24, $20, $16, $12, $19 

| and $6. The naxt class will be mare 4 
foal: $20, $15, $10, $8, $6, $5, $4, $3, go 

| $2. Holbert Bros., of Greeley, Towa, 
offering $125 to be given for the , 
seven colts from their stations (they hy 

| placed five in this county); $60 for 
get, $40 for second and $25 for third, 
Iowa Horse Breeders’ Association of Jy 
are giving $25, ribbons and banners 4 
these colt classes. There will be twept 
four baby beeves, twenty dairy calves q, 
100 pigs as well as ten lambs. The gins 
clubs will have exhibits, 5‘ 





MISSOUR(t SHORTHORN MEN Pi¢yy 
Missouri Shorthorn breeders met fgg 
month at the farm of T. A. Harris 
Sons, Lamine, Mo., for an annual Shorts 
horn picnic. Around two hundred and 
fifty breeders were present. Address 
were made by James W. Burch, of thy 
University of Missouri, N. H. Gentry, of 
Sedalia, and W. L. Nelson, congressm 
from the Eighth Missouri district. Aft 
the speaking program the Harris Shop. 
horn Farm was inspected. The Cooper 
County and Missouri Shorthorn Associs. 
tions were in charge of the meeting, 
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THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
RATE 8c PER WORD are counted as part of the adver- 
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| FOR SALE—480 acres unimproved timber 
| land in Aitkin county, Minnesota. 
Would consider small improved farm or 
stock of merchandise. Clarence Smith, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, R. R. 4. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
YOU, Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never 
again have the opportunity to own your 
own farm home at the price and easy 
terms which the farmers’ own bank is 
now prepared to offer you—farms in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Write for information, giving loca- 
tion and size of farm desired. Federal 
Land Bank, Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 














No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





| RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 





WE RECOMMEND for Investment, Iowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulten Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; 

intelligent workers, loyal 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED White Collie puppies, three 

months old. Big and healthy natural 
heelers. Ideal farm dogs. H. Paul Mich- 
ener, Oskaloosa, Jowa. =a 
SHEPHERD pups. Nine years’ experi- 

ence breeding heel drivers. Males $5, 
females $2.50. Shipped C. O. D. any- 
where. North Star Kennels, Springfield, 
Minnesota. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA 
ALBERTA—The Tofield district is one of 
the leading sections of western Can- 
ada. Excellent railway facilities. Best 
of soil. Low land prices. <A grain and 
stock district. Come and see for yourself, 
hundreds of fields of wheat, yielding from 
40 to 60 bushels per acre. Harvest will be 
general here, around August 25. For more 
information write, Kallal Bros., Tofield, 
Alberta, Canada. 
GEORGIA ee 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 
lOWA 
SALE—60 acre farm. Good land, 
fair improvements and fences. Price 
$150 per acre. If interested write, Charles 
Crawford, Route 5, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
KANSAS 
CORN, clover, alfalfa farm 122 acres, 690 
miles north of Kansas City. Cement 
road to Kansas City and St. Joseph. New 
large barn, fair house; hog house, hog 
fence. Fine location; good crops. $75.00 
per acre. Best of terms. Address owner, 
H. Hogendorn, 4222 East 15th street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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wean WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture, mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 

stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

HEREFORDS : 

FOR SALE—100 registered Hereford cows 

with calves at side. Delivery any time 
to November 1. 600 sand hall Hereford 
calves, fall delivery. Feeding steers to 
suit any one. Deleiver any time. Fred 
Drayton, Orchard, Neb. 

HOLSTEINS 

SPRINGING Holstein heifers—Fifty head 

big, fine, bred and springing heifers, in 
excellent condition, finely marked, well 
bred, tuberculin tested, at low prices. 
Write, wire or come. Edwin Howey, 192 
James, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers; carload lots or less; T. B. 
tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
eord, Minn. 
TWENTY choice Holstein heifers, bred to 

freshen next winter. From heavy pro- 
ducing, good type cows. Tuberculin test- 
ed. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 

JERSEY 


FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Registered 
seven months old. 
blood line. 
particulars. 















































Jersey bull calf 
Sophie Tormento 
Write for price and further 
Dan Schulz, Coulter, Jowa. 


SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—Shorthorn bulls, polled and 
horned. One white, polled Scotch bull 
out of a dam that would make a good 
milk and butterfat record if put on test. 
O. J. Grau, Newell, Iowa. 








| pounds by freight $7.00. 


| PUREBRED 


PONIES _ 
SHETLAND ponies—110 head, 
colts $30 and up. Write wants, 
Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 
SHEEP WANTED 
WANTBED—Breeding ewes. Will buy up 
to 250 head good black face _ breeding 
ewes. Give full description and price, 4. 
W. Jones, Sac_ City, Iowa. | - a 
MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK _ 
REGISTERBD Shropshire rams and ewes 
of quality, lambs and yearlings $25 to 
$35. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also pedi- 
greed male police pups three months old, 
sent on approval. Percy Peterson, Cal- 
lender, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 

price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan, 

FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
FIRST film developed and six Bonnie bor- 

der prints, 25 cents. We pay returm 
postage. Interocean Photo Co., Litch- 
field, Ill. 





Horse 
Brooks 





























HONEY 





CLOVER honey, strictly pure, ten pounds 


postpaid $2.00. Sixty 


Newman Lyi, 


second zone 


Sheldon, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Towa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS — 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. C0 
operation does it. All flocks state ac 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circu- 
lar free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, 7c; Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minoreas, S. C. Reds, 8c; R. C. Reds, Buff 
Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, 9c; White Or- 
pingtons, White Langshans, White Minor- 
cas, 10c; heavy assorted, 7c; light assort- 
ed, 6c. Prompt live delivery guaranteed, 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 




















chicks from heavy laying 
flocks, per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
Lezhorns, $7; Rocks, Reds, Anconas,, WY- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $8; assorted, $6.50: 
90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guarat- 
teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Com 
solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. __ 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited. 
100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11: 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; a 
sorted, $8: 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
MATHIS quality chicks; heavy layers: 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. Cata 
log free. Mathis Farms, Box 127, Pat- 











sons, Kansas. 





| 60 SELECT Single Comb White Leghor 


hens. Laying now; -Tancred strain; # 
each. R. M. Vifquain, Sta. A, Ames, [ow 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

MILKING Shorthorns—Heifer and bull 

ealves for sale at all times at bargain 
prices. Sig Otdoerfer, Route 3, Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa. 

STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

STOCKERS and feeders. Calves, year- 

lings, twos. Herefords and Shorthorns, 
450 to $00 pounds. Beef type. Good grass 
flesh. Most all dehorned. Each bunch 
even in size. Sell choice of any bunch. 
Some T. B. tested. Also some good Here- 
ford heifers, T. B. tested. F. W. Riggs, 
Libertyville, Iowa. : 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6. 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, ” 
per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. Georgé 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. —— 
ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples 4 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural A* 

sociation, De Kalb, Ml. 6 

BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa and sweét 
clover seed for fall seeding, direct from 

Sam Bober, Newell, § D., and sav? 

money. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 19, 1927 


(25) 1085 








POLANDS 
o7—-A, Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 


Sept. -C“yonn Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Sep se Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ia. 
aa” 4—W. Cc. Anderson, West Liberty, 
low? _». L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. ©, B. Jones, Wapello, Towa. 
7—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 





oct 7 -Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 


gs—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 


0 t 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Oct. 1i—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sag ji—John Conrad, Conrad, lowa. 
Oct. ii—Robt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 


Oct. 


* 44—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 


Oct. 17—G. -P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 


E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
_pdnald Van Vieet, Greenfield, Ia. 
c. A. MeCormick, Mechanics- 





ville, Iowa. 

v,. ak, oe Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
j—Fred Taylor, What_Cheer, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 

t.14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 


ct 


Or 
Oct, 17—-Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Nov. 2—Ben_ Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Xov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


wa. 

” DUROC JERSEYS 
sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Towa, 
Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 
(ct, 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
Towa. ow 
ag ae A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
en 1s-1e0 Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 1S—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
Iowa. ' 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Towa. 


Kiron, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 


Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru) Waliaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
hotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
cla as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 











Field Notes 


AUSTIN HERD AT DUMONT, IOWA 
W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, breeder 
of Poland China hogs and Angus cattle, 
has some ninety spring pigs for his trade. 
These are sired by Oak Glen Diamond, 
Son of the world’s junior champion, The 
Diamond, and Giant White Sox, by Giant 
Pathfinder. These two boars are the kind 
that stockmen like; they sire the right 
kind of seed stock and by using boars 
Such as these W. S. Austin has built a 
Sound purebred business. It will pay to 
xeep this herd in mind when in need of 
Polands.—Frank ©. Storrs, Adv. 


GOOD PROSPECTS IN THURM HERD 

I recently visited the Edw. Thurm herd 
of Spotted Polands at Waverly, Iowa. . As 
usual, I found around 100 good pigs. 
Among these are several herd boar pros- 
Pects showing up. The good young boar, 





pyTeS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 

















Motor Cop, has-sired a lot of outstand- 
ing pigs. Especially ig this true when 
crossed on daughters of Liberator Leader. 


| Liberator Leader has his usual Jot of good 


pigs. Altogether this herd is in first class 
shape to care for the season’s trade.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

ZHORNE & SONS, POLANDS, TAMA 

For some years Jas. D. Zhorne & Sons, 
of Tama, Towa, have been selling their 
Poland boars at private sale. They have 
by their good hogs and fair dealing built 
a splendid business. This year they have 
the best lot of pigs I have seen on their 
farm. Their card begins in this issue. 
Look it up and write them at once for de- 
scription and prices.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 





OATS EQUAL CORN TO FATTEN 
LAMBS 


That oats equal corn for fattening west- 
ern lambs is shown in the co-operative 
tests just completed Dy the Purdue exper- 
iment station. These two grains were fed 
in rations containing cottonseed meal, 
corn silage and clover hay. 
proved its value as a substitute for corn, 
but replaced over 40 per cent of 
roughage in the ration as well. 

Common opinion has indicated that oats 





Oats not only | 


the | 


have never equaled corn for fattening 
lambs, altho oats have been considered 
an ideal growing ration. Previous tests | 
of corn and oats at Purdue have indicated 
this opinion to be true. However, pre- | 
vious trials were with rations of corn 
and oats without cottonseed meal. This 


year, when cottonseed meal was added to 
the ration as a supplementary feed to the 
corn and oats, the lambs receiving the 
oats made 1.2 pounds more gain per lamb 
in eighty-four days than those receiving 
corn. Oats also produced a finish equal 
to corn and made slightly cheaper gains. 

The average daily ration of the lot of 
lambs receiving oats was: Oats, 1.92; 
cottonseed meal, .17; corn silage, .85; clo- 
ver hay, .83. The corn fed lambs ate a 
dally ration of: Corn, 1.15; cottonseed 
meal, .16; corn silage, 1.31; clover hay, 
1.4. For the first sixty days, 
receiving oats in 
steady increase in gains over those re- 
ceiving corn. The last twenty-four days 
the lambs receiving the corn ration made 
the largest gains. Both rations seemed 
to be palatable to the lambs, and there 


the lambs | 
their ration made a | 





was no time during the feeding period | 


when the lambs were off feed. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the 
lambs were put on a full feed of oats in 
five days, whereas it took ten days to put 
them on a. full feed of corn. 

It has been quite definitely worked out 
at the Purdue station that some legume 
hay is necessary in a dry lot ration, when 
fattening western lambs. It has also been 
shown that it is almost impossible to 
keep the lambs in good physical condition 
where a legume hay is left out of the ra- 
tion entirely. Previous trials have shown 
that an occasional feed of legume hay will 
keep the lambs in a good physical condi- 
tion. Supplementing that information, 
this season two lots of lambs were given 
a limited amount of clover hay in com- 
parison with a lot given a full 
clover hay. One lot was given a feed of 
clover hay once in every five days. The 
other lot was given clover hay twice daily 
every five days, in comparison with a lot 
given a full feed every day. This clover 
hay was fed in connection with corn sil- 
age, cottonseed meal and corn. 

The lambs given a limited amount of 
clover hay gained less per lamb, made 
cheaper gains, and were valued just as 
high per pound as those given a full feed 
of clover hay. The records this year on 
these rations show exactly the same re- 
sults as previous trials. Where lambs 
were given a limited amount of clover 
hay, it took from four days to a week long- 
er to get them on a full feed of corn and 
cottonseed meal than where a full feed of 
clover hay was given every day. 

There seems to be a slight advantage 
in feeding clover hay twice every five 
days rather than once every five days. 
Lambs given clover hay twice every five 
days gained two pounds more per lamb 
in eighty-four days than those fed once 
every five days. They also made slightly 
cheaper gains. There was no difference 
in the finish of the two lots. 


The lambs used in this test were all of | 


feed of | 





the same breeding. The lambs cost $13.75 | 


per cwt. in the lot at Purdue, and each 
lot was valued at $11.75 per cwt. net at 
the end of the feeding period at Purdue. 
The loss in the various lots ranged from 
31 to 85 cents per lamb. 

This is the first time m the seventeen 
years of continuous lamb feeding at the 
Purdue station that the lamb feeding en- 
terprise has shown a loss two years in 
succession. In spite of the fact that these 
lambs sold for $2 a hundred less than 
they cost, the loss per lamb was not ex- 
cessive. The cost of gains in each lot 
was relatively cheap. Had it been pos- 
sible to utilize feeds with little or no 
commercial value, in addition to the feeds 
used in the rations, as most farmers are 


able to do, losses could have been further | 


reduced. 





lOWA CROP SUMMARY, AUG. 1927 

(Continued from page 23) 
attacks in a number of counties. 
erage yield last year was 21.5 bushels 
and the total production amounted to 
7,310,000 bushels on an acrege nearly 26 
per cent smaller than in the present sea- 
£0n. 


1, 


The av- 





SEE OUR IOWA STATE FAIR 


Located in our regular pens just 
back of the main cattle pavilion. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


405 Securities Bidg., 


EXHIBIT 


CALVES— YEARLINGS 
THREE YEAR OLD STEERS 


Buy Your Cattle and Lambs This Year 
A Better Way and Get Better Stock 





Des Moines, lowa 














Yield reports on August 1 on spring 
wheat are not as high as the condition 
reports a month previous indicated. It is 


now likely that the total production will 
amount to 645,000 bushels, with an aver- 
age vield of 15 bushels, as compared with 
554,000 bushesl and an average yield of 
15.4 bushels in 1926. 

(Pastures and Hay—Pastures suffered 
from the drouth of early July, the condi- 
tion on August 1 being 78 per cent of nor- 
mal as compared with 94 per cent on July 
1. This decrease in condition is slightly 
greater than the usual decline during July 
and is several points greater than the sea- 
sonal decline during the past two years 
for the same period. 

The condition of pastures on August 1 
is the highest in three years, 63 per cent 
on Aug. 1, 1925, and 60 per cent on Aug. 
1, 1926. This year the condition 2.3 
points below the past ten-year average of 
80.8 per cent. 

The condition of tame hay showed a 
slight decline from 91 per cent of normal 
July 1 to 88 per cent of normal, August 1. 
The yield indicated by August 1 condition 
is 1.63 tons per acre with a total indicated 
production of 5,007,000 tons. This is a 
slight decrease from the yield as indicated 


is 


by July 1 condition, due particularly to 
effects of dry -weather upon second 
growths. 

The condition of alfalfa declined from 


92 per cent of normal July 1 to 88 per cent 
on August 1. This is the highest condi- 
tion in three years for August 1 and com- 
pares favorably with the ten-year aver- 
age condition of 89.7 per cent of normal. 

Barley condition, estimated 90 per 
cent of normal, is nearly three points 
above the past ten-year average condition 
of 87.38 per cent. The bulk of the crop 
headed at an early season and was well 
filled before hot weather had any serious 
effects upon it. The crop is above normal 
in quality and the indicated production is 


as 


12,913,000 bushels, as compared with the 
1926 crop of 6,680,000 bushels. The 1927 


acreage is 60 per cent greater than the 
1926 acreage. 

The August 1 reports on other crops are 
as follows: Rye, 18 bushels per acre indi- 


cated; flaxseed, 86 per cent of normal; 
potatoes, 72 per cent; sweet potatoes, 80 
per cent; clover and timothy mixed, 90 


per cent; buckwheat, 85 per cent; apples, 
2,107,000 bushels total production indi- 
cated, 
LESLIE M. CARL, 
Agricultural Statistician. 





THE NEW FORD CAR 

Folks who are guessing about the new 
Ford model announced for this fall had a 
few crumbs of information from Edsel 
Ford last week. After telling about the 
hard tests to which the new cars are be- 
ing put, he said: ‘‘We have accomplished 
with them a speed ofsixty-five miles per 
hour. ... We have found that they can 
be driven for hours at an average speed 
of more than fifty miles per hour, with- 
out discomfort to driver and passengers 
and without harm to motor and other 
equipment.” 








SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. Heise an exceptionally 
low set beefy buli. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No herd too goodforbim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

H.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn. Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitsble to head pure-blood 
herds. Aleoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Budson &@ Son, Rt.6, Knoxville, ia. 


BOLSTEIZS. 
An offering of very 


Morningside Holsteins 23 occ waiters ‘by 


Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dame that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 

Ed. Rensink, (SiouxCo.) Mlespers, lowa 


AUCTION BEERS 
GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 


I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, Iowa. 





























DUBROOC JERSEYS. 


RR enn 
Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner Sire and grandstre of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
- A. Samuelson & Seon (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd. 

McKee Bros. 





Creston, iowa 


INDEX 


The indicator of Durocs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa. champion sow of Illinois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, leowa 








POLAND-.CHINAS 
[i 


Poland Boars 


‘Sired by 


Big Ollie by Masterpiece 


World’s Junior Champion 1925. Some of the sea- 
son’s best prospects by this boar and out of dams by 
Revelation Dictator, Hi Boy, Matador 
Cash Boy, The Answer and others. Every 
thing privately and at prices that are right. 

Jas. D. Zhorne & Sons, Tama, lowa 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boare, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
20 Poland China Fall Sows 
for September !farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 
D.J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 








SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
all times. Write us your needs. 


wi. 0. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Also a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots. 

T. MM. HAYDEN, $ CRESTON, 10WA 








HAEPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES. 


ONE OR A CARLOAD 
We can supply you with single lots or com- 
piete show herds. Write us your needs. 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lowa 
HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall Gilts bred for early 
fall litters—good ones with lots of 


size, priced real cheap; also spring and fal! boars 
C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 














YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex; and a 
few summer boars. 


B. F. Davidson, Menlo, lowa 





TAMWORTHS 








Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to se'l. 
J3.J3.Newlin, (i mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 








SHEEP. 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


witb size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
Daniel Leonard & Son,Corning, lowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and | mporters. 


Shropshire Rams 


We bave twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are we!! bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 


¥ 








Winterset, lowa 








EVEBALE strictly chotce young 
‘ registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Biack registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse 

High-class Shropehire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State Coliege 
Ames, lowa 








Please refer to this paper when writing, 
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How a slight extra cost 
boosted spinach yield 150% 


\ 











The right fertilizer boosts 


the marketable yield. Vy) RESULT — more profits. 





Spinach was planted in two fields, side by side, at the 
New Jersey experiment station. One field was left un- 
fertilized. It produced 198 crates of spinach to the acre. 
The other field had 1600 pounds of a 9-8-3 fertilizer at 
planting time, and yielded 507 crates per acre. 


Use “fertilizer” logic when you buy oil 





The correct grade of Mobiloil J 
cuts the engine expenses. “4 


RESULT — more profits, 





Tractor oil 





OUR guide-— if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the correce 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. Aad remember that... 


609 


automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 


"The gtades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
“B,” Mobiloil Arctic (“‘Arc.""), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil *'BB,”* 











and Mobiloil *B.”’ 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
NAMES OF a 7 a 
PASSENGER Sist2rsi zis Sis 
CARS elzlelele|fiel 
A|Flalesl/a/s/4/2 
Buick. . A {Are.J A |Are.] A [Arc] A {Arc 
Cadillac. 5 BB jArc | BB |Arc.} A jAre.] A | Arc. 
Chandler Sp. 6 AIA | : 
“other mods A | 


Chevrolet Arc. tAre.}Are.!|Arc.jA 
Chrysler 60, 70,80, Aj ATA |A|A! ATA! A] 

“other mods.) A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A {Arc | 
Dodge Bros.4cyl.| A jArc.}| A jArc ] A /Arc | A [Arc 


























Essex...... A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A [Arc] A | Arc 
Ford... vf FL EY BPE LE LES |e 
Franklin....... BB | BB} BB | BB} BB} BB| BB’ BB 
Hudson. ....... A !Arc.| A jArc.]| A |Are | A | Arc 
Hupmobile. .... A jArc.] A Arc.| A jArc | A ‘Arc 
ewett oe oe A {Are.| A /Arc A /jArc 
SS ee. me es } A {jArc.| A |Are 
DGPS esscs.cccart A |Are.| A |Are.} A, jAre {Are.| Ared 
Oakland.. ..f A jAre.] A [Arc.} A.|Arc.| A’ | Arc 
Oldsmobile. . A | Arc.| A 4Arc.| A jArc.] A fAre 
Overland. ...... A /Are.] A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A jArgd 
Packard 6...... A |Are.} A |Arc.} A jArc.] A | 
ss Bexpsad A |Are.| A jArc}] A {Arc.] A |Ar 
RS A /Are | A |Are.JAre.|Are.]Arc. | Arc 
TEES A |Arc.] A {Are.| A |Are.] A | Arc 
Star eoee-f A [Are.} A [Are.] A, |Are.]Arc. | Arc 
Studebaker Seana A jArc.| A |Are.} A |Arc.| A |Arc 
cs eku aww’ A jAre.] A jAre.} A |Arc.| A | Arc 
Wi illys-Knighe 4 | : B jArc.| B | Arc.| B | Are 
6 A {Arc} A _jArc.| A {Arc 











automobile oil 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY °.” 


Any farmer knows that he usually gets back more money 
than he puts into the right fertilizer. But do you realize 
you get back more than the extra few cents you put into 
Gargoyle Mobiloil? An immediate cut in oil consump- 
tion of from 10% to 50% frequently brings the cost of 
Gargoyle h Mobiloil below the cost of other oils. Other 
savings come in lower repair bills, less time out for 
break-downs, less over-heating, and a marked cut in 
carbon troubles. Gargoyle“*Mobiloil brings you these 
savings because it has an added margin of safety in 
lubrication to meet every engine need. 


and—? 


Oils are frequently bought and sold under misleading 
terms. The terms ‘‘tractor oil’’ and ‘‘automobile oil”’ are 
used as though that described the correct oil. But tractors 
vary greatly in design. So do automobiles. So do trucks. 
The Mobiloil Board of Engineers has made a special 
study of all engines, yours included. And their recom- 
mendations are so accurate that 609 makers of automo- 
biles and other automotive equipment do not hesitate 
to approve them. 

You will find that Mobiloil is not only worth its extra 
price but is worth a trip to town where this is necessary. 
Take advantage of the substantial savings on barrel and 
half-barrel orders of Gargoyle Mobiloil. The complete 
chart at all Mobiloil dealers’ tells you just which grade 
of Mobiloil to use in each of your motors. 


ohare 
Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffaln, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 
Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 





